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Patriotic  Pilgrimage  to  Washington.  D.  C. 

members  of  immigrant  education  classes  journey  to  the  National  Capitol  as  part  of  the  program  of 
rniladelphia  tor  effecting  a more  genuine  assimilation  of  our  foreign-born  population.  This  program  of  immi- 
grant education  includes  school  journeys  regularly  made  to  inspect  the  National  and  State  Capitols,  Valley  Forge, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  other  places  of  historical,  civic,  or  scenic  interest. 


FOREWORD 

The  education  of  adults,  as  a proper  function  of  public  education, 
has  heen  recognized  in  our  School  Laws  for  nearly  a century.  In 
1925,  hy  legislative  enactment,  the  continued  education  of  out-of- 
school youth  and  adults  was  made  an  integral  part  of  our  State  pro- 
gram of  free  public  instruction.  Since  then  the  way  has  been  open 
for  progressive  communities  to  meet  more  fully  their  local  adult- 
education  needs,  with  state-aid  equivalent  to  that  supporting  our 
day-school  program. 

Prohahly  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
there  heen  such  urgent  need  for  careful  attention  to  the  adjustment 
needs  of  adidts.  The  youth  problem  of  Pennsylvania,  found  in  our 
army  of  650,000  girls  and  boys  not  in  any  school  whatever  in  1930, 
and  in  the  600,000  secondary  school  graduates  since  1930,  now  largely 
imemployed,  calls  for  concerted  effort  in  the  enlistment  of  every 
educational  agency  and  means  to  provide  at  least  a stop-gap  of 
wholesome  leisure  occupation. 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  public  education  than  the  cooper- 
ative spirit,  the  stoical  forbearance,  and  tbe  orderly  conduct  of  our 
people  during  the  trying  periods  of  recent  years.  Over  night  man’s 
inventive  genius  wipes  out  age-old  manual  skills;  chaotic  economic 
conditions  continue  to  bewilder  and  perplex  all;  unemployment  and 
deprivation  strain  at  the  bonds  of  law  and  order;  a growing  leisure 
of  Tmdetermined  possibilities  promises  and  threatens  as  well;  and 
a prevailing  social  unrest  challenges  our  traditional  controls. 

Seldom  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  has  the  spirit  of  our  people  been 
so  tried,  or  their  morale  so  low.  Rarely  has  the  need  been  greater 
for  wholesome,  constructive  leisure  occupation  as  a release  from  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  apprehensiveness.  Never  has  the  wisdom  of 
preparing  adiilts  for  successful  living  been  proven  so  conclusively. 

The  educational  implications  of  these  current  social  and  economic 
problems  are  unmistakable.  The  orderly  correction  of  the  extreme 
and  diversified  mal-adjustments  of  this  age  constitutes  a very  real 
challenge  to  public  education  and  commends  itself  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 

This  bulletin  was  prejjared  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Castle,  Chief  of  Extension 
Education,  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

December,  1938 
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Pennsylvania  Program  of  Extension  Education 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  present  the  scope  and  function 
of  extension  education  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
as  prescribed  by  law  and  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  First  recognized  as  such  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1925,  it  has  since  been  an  integral  part  of  the  State  program  of  free 
public  instruction. 

The  long-range  or  positive  objective  of  extension  education  is  the 
enrichment  of  adult  life  in  providing  continuing  educational  op- 
portunities, in  both  the  vocational  and  avocational  fields,  as  a means 
of  equipping  individuals  for  successful  living  through  industrial, 
social,  cultural,  and  recreational  efficiency.  The  short-range  or 
negative  objective  of  extension  education  concerns  itself  with 
remedial  preparation,  with  corrective  planning,  with  basic  social 
controls,  and  with  near-emergency  social  situations.  The  former 
signifies  social  planning  and  progress,  while  the  latter  is  motivated 
by  a fear  psychology  and  is  limited  to  the  definite  hut  meagre  benefits 
of  self-preservation. 

Extension  education  is  concerned  with  school  extension,  uni- 
versity extension,  library  extension,  and  related  adult  educational, 
recreational,  and  social  activities.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  the  public  school,  the  university,  and  li- 
brary available  to  youths  and  adults  for  whom  such  advantages 
have  been  restricted. 

The  maintenance  of  extension  education  as  a recognized  function 
of  free  public  schools  was  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  in  any 
given  eommunity  or  district,  every  individual  contributes,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  support  of  free  instruction  in  such 
schools,  and  therefore  has  a right  to  a share,  proportionate  in  cost, 
of  the  free  public  instruction  thus  maintained. 

For  a like  reason,  universities  and  public  libraries,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  from  funds  derived  from  public  taxation,  have  a 
like  responsibility  to  offer  their  services  to  that  public  without 
discrimination  as  to  age,  economic  circumstance,  or  geographical 
location. 

Accepted  practices  of  public  school  attendance,  university  campus 
instruction,  and  local  library  service  have  tended  to  favor  the  more 
fortunate  individuals  who  have  been  able  to  attend  the  day  second- 
ary schools  or  the  university,  or  have  lived  in  close  proximity  to  the 
publie  library.  At  the  same  time,  our  less  fortunate  classes  of  girls 
and  boys,  and  of  women  and  men,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  unable  to  attend  the  day  secondary  school  or  to  do  residence 
study  at  our  colleges  and  universities,  have,  for  the  greater  part, 
found  themselves  in  an  educational  “blind  alley”  due  to  insufficient 
school  and  university  opportunities.  Likewise,  despite  a splendid 
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beginning  made  in  packet  library  service  and  in  tbe  traveling  library 
plan,  both  State  and  local  public  libraries  have,  for  the  greater  part, 
limited  their  service  too  largely  to  those  living  sufficiently  close  to 
make  their  book  loans  in  person. 

Whatever  the  cause,  our  boasted  equal  educational  opportunity  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been,  and  still  is,  a rather  discriminatory  program. 

Extension  education  attempts  to  elasticize  the  programs  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  our  state-aided  colleges  and  universities,  and  our  public 
libraries  in  such  a manner  as  to  bestow  upon  each  individual  desir- 
ing it,  his  rightful  share  of  free  public  instruction. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  extension  education  activi- 
ties is  briefly  stated  in  the  order  and  under  the  captions  following: 

I.  Development  of  Extension  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Present  Demand  and  Status. 

III.  Scope  of  Extension  Education  for  Adults. 

IV.  Significant  Aspects  of  Adult  Education. 

V.  Legislative  Provisions. 

VI.  Minimum  Standards  Governing  Reimbursement. 

VII.  Minimum  Standards  Governing  Accreditment  of  Extension 
Secondary  Schools. 

VIII.  Minimum  Standards  Governing  Approval  of  Summer  Second- 
ary Schools. 

IX.  Adult  Education  in  the  Field  of  Higher  Education. 

X.  Conclusion. 
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I.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXTENSION  EDUCATION  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 


With  the  beginning  of  a second  century  of  free  public  instruc- 
tion within  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  growing 
philosophy  which  has  tended  to  include  the  education  of  adults  as 
a public  necessity  and  obligation. 

While  extension  education  for  youths  and  adults  first  came  into 
full  legislative  recognition  as  a part  of  our  State  program  of  free  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1925,  legislative  enactments  had  previously  repeat- 
edly recognized  this  function. 

Private  initiative  made  provision  for  evening  school  classes  for 
adults  in  Philadlephia  as  early  as  1734,  two  hundred  years  ago.  Adult 
education  for  males  was  recognized  by  legislative  enactment  in  1842, 
nearly  one  himdred  years  ago,  and  in  1850,  eight  years  thereafter, 
boards  of  school  directors  were  authorized  “to  establish  night  schools 
for  females.”  The  first  public  evening  schools,  of  which  there  is  now 
a record,  were  those  of  Philadelphia,  eight  of  which  were  established 
in  1850. 

The  following  items  as  to  early  development  of  adult  education 
under  private  auspices,  legislative  provisions  for  adult  education,  and 
the  early  origin  of  public  evening  sehools  for  adults  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, show  briefly  the  origin  and  development  of  adult  education 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

A.  Early  Evening  Schools  for  Adults  Under  Private  Auspices 

The  following  quotations,  taken  directly  from  the  Report  of  the 
Division  of  School  Extension  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  for 
the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1930,  are  indicative  of  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  evening  schools  for  adults  under  private  initiative: 

1734.  “Over  against  the  Post-Office  in  Second  Street  is  taught  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetick  in  whole  number  and  Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Deci- 
mal, Merchants  Accompts,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Gauging, 
Trigonometry,  Plain  and  Spherical,  Navigation  in  all  kinds  of  Sailing, 
Astronomy,  and  all  other  Parts  of  the  Mathematicks  by  Theophilus 
Grew.  His  Hours  are  this  Winter  from  9 to  12  in  the  Morning;  from 
2 to  5 in  the  Afternoon;  and  (for  the  Conveniency  of  those  who  can 
not  come  in  the  Day  time)  from  6 to  9 in  the  Evening.” 

1743.  “To  be  Taught  by  Charles  Fortesque 

late  Free-School-Master  of  Chester,  at  his  House,  in  the 
Alley  commonly  called 
Mr.  Taylors 

‘The  Latin  Tongue,  English  in  a Grammatical  Manner,  Navigation, 
Surveying,  Mensuration,  Dialling,  Geography,  Use  of  the  Globes,  the 
Gentlemen’s  Astronomy,  Chronology,  Arithmetic,  Merchants  Ac- 
compts, etc.  The  above  to  be  taught  at  Night  School  as  well  as 
Day ” 
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1744.  “Joseph  Crellius  ‘designs  to  open  his  Winter  Evening  School 
on  Monday  the  21st  Instant,  where  the  German  Language  will  be 
taught  in  a plain  and  easy  manner  to  such  Gentlemen  as  desire  to 
be  instructed  therein.’  ” 

1753.  “On  Monday,  the  ninth  of  April  instant  (By  permission  of 
Providence)  will  be  opened, 

“A  School  to  teach  writing  in  all  the  hands  of  use;  arithmetic,  vul- 
gar and  decimal;  merchants  accounts;  psalmody,  by  a proper  and 
regular  method;  for  the  amusement  of  such  young  ladies  as  are 
pleased  to  employ  the  summer  evenings  in  those  useful  and  necessary 
exercises,  from  the  hour  of  5 to  8;  carefully  taught,  in  Third-street, 
near  the  New  Presbyterian  Church,  by  William  Dawson.” 

1766.  “Joseph  Garner  kept  ‘an  Evening  School  . . . three  Eve- 

nings in  the  Week.’ 

“At  the  new  Academy,  in  second-street,  near  Walnut-street,  on 
Monday,  the  29th  Instant,  will  be  opened  an  Evening  Seminary,”  in 
which  “those  whose  Employment  or  Business  will  not  admit  of  daily 
receiving  polite  Education,  may  be  taught  the  Languages.” 

1772.  “Alexander,  and  William  Power,  of  Philadelphia,  had  ‘two 
large  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  one  of  which  will  be  for  the  reception 
of  young  men,  and  others  who  would  not  choose  to  study  in  a crowded 
school,  composed  of  boys  of  every  denomination.  Pupils  of  more 
tender  years,  in  the  adjoining  room,  will  have  a double  advantage 
of  being  separated,  because  they  can  be  properly  classed,  the  school 
not  so  much  hurried,  and  they  not  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  those 
of  riper  years.’  ” 

1789.  “The  Society  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Black  People,  an 
organization  of  Friends,  ‘in  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  which 
many  well-disposed  Blacks  and  people  of  color  labor  under  from 
not  being  able  to  read,  write  or  cast  accounts,  which  would  qualify 
them  to  act  for  themselves  or  provide  for  their  families,’  opened  eve- 
ning schools  for  adult  colored  people.” 

B.  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Education  of  Adults  Under 

Public  Auspices 

The  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act  in  1834  was  soon  followed  by 
legislative  enactments  relating  specifically  to  adult  education  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following: 

1842.  Evening  schools  were  provided  for  by  State  law.  “That  the 
controllers  of  public  schools  of  the  first  school  district,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  such  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  said  district,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  opened  at  night, 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  October,  November 
and  December,  of  each  and  every  year,  for  the  instruction  of  male 
adults.” — Act  of  Legislature. 

1849.  Act  7 providing  for  “a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools 
for  the  education  of  every  individual  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
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twenty-one  years,  who  may  apply  for  admission  and  instruction,  either 
in  person,  or  by  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend.” 

1850.  Act  354  providing  that  “the  boards  of  directors  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  several  sections  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  have  authority  to  appoint,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Controllers  may  direct,  such  number  of  visitors  of  the 
night  schools,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  school  directors  in  each 
section,  as  the  said  boards  respectively  may  deem  expedient.  The 
Board  of  Controllers  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  said  visitors  of  night 
schools;  shall  have  power  to  establish  night  schools  for  females;  to  fix 
the  time  for  reopening  and  closing  all  night  schools,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  age  at  which  pupils  may  be  admitted  therein.” 

1851.  Act  26  clarifying  provisions  for  adult  education  by  providing 
“that  so  much  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  an  act  approved  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  April,  1848,  entitled  ‘An  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a system  of  education  by  common  schools,  as  prevents 
the  admission  of  scholars  over  twenty-one  years,’  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed.” 

1883.  Act  29.  “To  provide  at  the  public  expense  free  evening 
schools  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth,  who, 
from  any  cause  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools.” 

1901.  Act  11.  “Providing  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
night  schools  for  the  manual  preparation  of  children  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years  on  request  of  fifty  or  more  taxpayers.” 

1907.  Act  60.  “To  establish  schools  for  adults,  including  foreigners, 
and  providing  for  instruction  and  employment  of  teachers  for  same,” 
and  stipulating  further  that  boards  of  school  directors  shall  provide 
“means  for  instruction  of  any  colony,  camp  or  settlement  of  adults, 

* * *99 

1911.  Act  19.  Providing  that  “on  application  of  parents  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  pupils  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  a free  evening 
school  shall  be  maintained  for  their  instruction,  and  permitting  the 
admission  of  ‘persons  less  than  six  years  of  age,  or  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  to  suitable  special  or  vocational  schools  or  depart- 
ments.’ ” 

1919.  Act  311.  Providing  “instruction  in  citizenship  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  foreign-born  residents  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  several 
counties  thereof,  who  are  not  required  to  attend  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.” 

1925.  Act  266.  Providing  “for  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  citizenship  by 
recognition  of  extension  education,  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  em- 
ployed and  for  adults,  as  a function  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth;  and  to  facilitate  the  proper  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  such  extension  education;  making  extension  education  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  public  school  program;  and  providing  for 
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the  mandatory  organization  of  extension  elasses,  the  establishment  of 
standard  evening  high  schools,  a minimum  salary  schedule  for  exten- 
sion school  teachers,  and  state-aid  to  school  districts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  extension  sehools  and  elasses  equivalent  to  that  provided 
for  day  schools.” 

1927.  Act  62,  authorizing  “the  board  of  school  directors  of  any 
school  district”  to  “permit  the  use  of  its  school  grounds  and  build- 
ings for  social,  recreation,  and  other  purposes  * * * as  it  may 

seem  proper;”  to  “make  such  arrangements  as  it  may  see  proper  with 
any  officials  or  individuals  for  the  temporary  use  of  school  property 
for  schools,  playgrounds,  recreation,  or  other  edueational  purposes, 
primaries,  and  eleetions;”  and  “to  lease  any  part  of  its  respeetive 
school  buildings,  equipment,  and  premises  to  any  university  or  eollege 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  maintain- 
ing therein  university  or  eollegiate  courses.” 

C.  The  Establishment  of  Evening  School  Programs  in  Certain 

Districts 

The  following  is  indicative  of  the  early  beginnings  of  extension 
education  for  adults  and  includes  those  eities  in  which  evening 
sehools  were  organized  and  maintained  under  publie  auspiees  more 
than  a quarter  of  a eentury  ago. 

1850  in  Philadelphia  — The  board  of  controllers  established  public 
elementary  evening  sehools  to  be  in  session  from  January  to  March, 
three  evenings  per  week,  for  pupils  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  not 
attending  any  day  sehool  during  the  year.  Eight  of  such  schools  were 
organized  and  maintained. 

The  following  developments  ensued:  vocational  evening  schools  in 
1870,  German  evening  schools  in  1872,  evening  sewing  and  millinery 
classes  in  1893,  evening  cooking  classes  in  1897,  evening  graded  schools 
in  1898,  supervision  of  evening  schools  in  1900,  afternoon  classes  in 
citizenship  in  1918,  and  the  establishment  of  a standard  evening  high 
school  in  1925,  approved  in  1927. 

1855  in  Pittsburgh — Under  the  direction  of  the  then  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  George  J.  Luckey,  evening  school  classes  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  covering  a term  of  sixty-five  eve- 
nings prior  to  Christmas  of  that  year. 

The  following  developments  ensued:  evening  commercial  secondary 
school  classes  in  1897,  evening  vocational  classes  in  1915,  immigrant 
education  in  1920,  and  the  organization  of  an  accredited  evening  high 
school  in  1927. 

1855  in  Reading — The  board  of  controllers  of  the  Reading  school 
district  organized  three  public  night  schools,  two  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  to  be  in  session  each  evening  from  7:00  P.  M.  to  9:30 
P.  M.  “for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools.” 

In  1902  the  advanced  school  was  opened,  which  was  later  changed 
to  the  evening  high  school  in  which  German,  physics,  geometry. 
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English,  grammar,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  shorthand,  and 
mechanical  drawing  were  taught.  In  1903  the  evening  schools  were 
placed  on  a basis  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  day  schools, 
with  promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  and  with  three  studies 
for  100  nights  each,  continuing  through  four  years  of  the  high  school, 
constituting  sufficient  work  for  the  granting  of  a diploma.  The  first 
evening  high  school  commencement  was  held  June  21,  1904.  In  1914 
the  first  class  in  sewing  was  organized,  and  in  1915  four  classes  in 
domestic  science  were  maintained.  The  vocational  evening  school 
was  opened  in  1915,  and  a standard  evening  high  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1928. 

1869  in  Erie — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  H.  S.  Jones, 
opened  an  evening  school  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  the  com- 
mon English  branches  and  mechanical  drawing  during  an  evening 
school  term  of  58  evenings  each  year. 

In  1914  evening  classes  in  shop,  sewing,  millinery,  and  woodworking 
were  begun  and  an  accredited  evening  high  school  was  organized  in 
1929. 

1878  in  Scranton — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Joseph 
Rooney,  organized  an  evening  school  for  adults  in  which  were  taught 
the  common  branches  during  two-hour  sessions,  four  nights  per  week, 
for  an  evening  school  term  of  twenty  weeks. 

In  1904  the  Evening  Technical  High  School  was  organized,  offering 
all  courses  of  study  for  which  there  was  sufficient  demand. 

Classes  in  English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants  and  native  illiter- 
ates were  begun  in  1914,  and  a standard  evening  high  school  was 
created  in  1928. 

1890  in  Lancaster — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  R.  K. 
Buerhle,  organized  the  first  evening  school  for  adults  in  elementary 
subjects,  meeting  four  evenings  per  week.  Evening  commercial 
classes  were  begun  in  1908. 

1891  in  Allentown — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leiby  B. 
Landis,  opened  the  first  evening  school  for  adults  on  January  19th  to 
continue  “while  attendance  justifies.” 

1902  in  McKeesport — Superintendent  of  Schools,  Joseph  B. 
Richey,  organized  the  first  evening  school  for  adults  on  a weekly 
schedule  of  three  nights  per  week  during  an  evening  school  term  of 
sixteen  weeks,  and  in  which  classes  were  maintained  in  mechanical 
drawing,  shop,  cooking,  sewing,  Americanization,  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing, shorthand,  shop  mathematics,  and  algebra. 

The  conviction  that  the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  communities  and 
states  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  them  seems  to  have  taken  early  and  deep  root 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Pennsylvanians.  Great  credit  is  due 
school,  library,  and  university  officials,  and  other  local  leaders  for 
their  vision  and  initiative,  through  many  decades  past,  in  providing 
at  least  some  educational  opportunities  for  the  less-favored  majority 
of  our  people. 
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II.  PRESENT  DEMAND  AND  STATUS 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  aetual  or  potential  demand 
for  adult  education  within  the  Commonwealth,  certain  trends  are 
indicative  of  a rather  rapidly  growing  need  for  this  type  of  educa- 
tional service. 


A.  Enrolment  in  Public  Secondary  Schools 

Compared  with  the  296,400  girls  and  boys  enrolled  in  our  public 
secondary  schools  in  1930,  the  Federal  Census  of  that  year  disclosed 
that  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  663,221  girls  and  boys  of  teen-age 
(thirteen  to  nineteen  years,  inclusive) , who  were  not  in  any  school 
whatever.  Prevailing  unemployment,  with  resulting  increased  leis- 
ure, has  contributed  in  part  to  an  unprecedented  growth  during 
the  last  six  years  of  enrolment  in  our  public  day  secondary  schools. 
Since  1930  this  enrollment  has  increased  from  296,400  to  439,300 
in  1935,  or  forty-eight  per  cent  in  five  years.  Despite  this  marked  in- 
crease in  secondary  school  enrolment,  we  have  at  this  time  more  than 
500,000  of  our  secondary  school  age  group  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  any  school. 

Act  No.  478  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1937,  raising  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  to  eighteen  years  for  all  children  not  possessing 
a certificate  of  graduation  from  a regularly  accredited  senior  second- 
ary school,  will  tend  to  reduce,  in  a small  measure,  the  number  of 
out-of-school  youth  in  the  lower  age  bracket.  For  the  half-million 
girls  and  boys  of  teen-age  who  are  not  in  any  school  whatever,  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  provide  them  with  proper  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities,  if  only  as  wholesome  and  safe  leisure 
occupation. 

While  most  of  our  larger  urban  centers  are  now  providing  ex- 
tension educational,  recreational,  and  social  activities  for  those  who 
desire  such  opportunities,  our  smaller  cities,  boroughs,  and  rural 
areas  are  largely  without  such  service.  If  we  accept  the  exigencies 
of  our  older  youth,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  being 
of  social  consequence,  our  total  of  educationally  under-privileged 
youth  rises  to  800,000  girls  and  boys  needing  and  deserving  the 
attention  of  public  school  officials. 

B.  College  Entrants 

The  growing  number  of  our  secondary  school  graduates  since 
1930  has  paralleled  the  rapid  increase  in  secondary  school  enrolment, 
rising  from  44,701  to  85,000  in  1938.  Despite  prevailing  unemploy- 
ment, of  a graduating  class  of  64,533  in  1933,  only  16,558,  or  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  per  cent,  went  on  to  college  or  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Of  a total  of  roughly  75,000  girls  and  boys 
graduating  from  senior  secondary  schools  in  1936,  only  16,000,  or 
twenty-one  per  cent,  entered  our  liberal  arts  and  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  More  than  50,000  girls  and  boys  graduate  annually  from 
our  publie  secondary  schools  and  do  not  continue  their  schooling. 
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Corner  of  the  Scranton  Standard  Evening  High  School  Library  Occupied 
by  Some  of  the  Evening  School  Students 


Part  of  a Class  in  Chemistry  in  the  Scranton  Standard  Evening  High  School 

Scranton  Standard  Evening  High  School 
full,  free  use  of  public  school  facilities  by  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  is 
ovided  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  Laws.  The  above  pictures  are  indicative  of 
the  diversified  offerings  of  the  Scranton  Standard  Evening  High  School,  enrolling 
during  the  past  year  337  girls  and  boys  who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of 

secondary  school  education. 
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Since  1930,  fully  595,000  girls  and  boys  have  been  graduated  from 
the  public  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Over  the  same  period 
not  more  than  185,000  of  these  have  entered  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  schools  for  advanced  preparation.  Obviously,  approxi- 
mately 400,000  secondary  school  graduates  since  1930  had  no  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  schooling,  are  not  now  in  school,  and 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  without  employment. 

Some  type  of  adult  education  service,  whether  post-graduate  sec- 
ondary school  courses,  junior  colleges,  university  extension  service, 
correspondence  instruction,  or  reading  courses,  should  he  provided 
for  our  growing  army  of  under-privileged  and  largely  unemployed 
secondary  school  graduates. 

C.  State  Pre-Professional  Examinations 

Three  times  each  year  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gives 
state-wide  examinations  in  secondary  school  subjects  for  all  who  are 
unahle  to  attend  accredited  day  or  evening  secondary  schools,  and 
who  desire  by  this  means  to  secure  secondary  school  credit.  Each 
year  the  number  of  manuscripts  written  by  such  candidates  in  these 
examinations  totals  approximately  8,500.  Despite  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  these  examinees  have  spent  months  at  home  study, 
and  have  at  their  own  expense  employed  tutors,  approximately 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  manuscripts  are  annually  marked  “Failed.” 

Obviously,  an  adequate  program  of  adult  education  would  do 
much  to  correct  this  unwarranted  loss  in  time,  effort,  and  money 
for  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  systematic  study.  A proper 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  within  the  Commonwealth 
would  provide  for  this  group  at  least  some  comprehensive  study 
outlines  to  direct  them  in  their  effort  to  secure  secondary  school 
credit  through  our  State  Pre-Professional  Examinations.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  new  State  program  of  directed  correspondence 
study  will  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  admirably,  providing  com- 
prehensive and  well-planned  courses  of  study  in  all  fields  of  interest, 
and  making  available  the  constructive  service  and  guidance  of  corre- 
spondence instructors. 

D.  Correspondence  Instruction 

A nation-wide  survey  of  the  significance  of  correspondence  in- 
struction in  adult  education,  conducted  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  published  in  1926,  disclosed  that  at  that  time  there  were  2,000,- 
000  individuals,  or  four  times  as  many  as  were  then  enrolled  in  all 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools  who  were  employing 
correspondence  instruction  as  a means  of  self-improvement.  The 
total  annual  tuition  paid  to  private  correspondence  schools  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time  was  $70,000,000,  or  one  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  combined  tuition  fees  of  all  colleges  and  universities. 

To  prorate  these  figures  on  a population  basis  would  indicate  that 
roughly  200,000  Pennsylvanians  are  annually  enrolling  with  private 
agencies  for  correspondence  study,  and  that  annually  they  pay  a 
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total  of  approximately  $7,000,000  for  such  educational  opportunities. 
Irrespective  of  the  greater  abundance  of  public  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  Pennsylvania  than  in  some  other  states,  one  seems  safe 
in  asserting  that  more  than  100,000  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  so  enrolled,  and  that  they  are  paying  a total  of  at  least  $4,000,000 
annually  for  this  privilege. 

This  evidence  of  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  less  fortunate 
adults  in  their  effort  to  improve  themselves  by  further  study,  war- 
rants the  provision,  through  public  educational  agencies,  of  more 
adequate  and  efficient  adult  education  opportunities.  Again,  the 
new  State  program  of  directed  correspondence  study  can  be  made 
to  serve  this  army  of  100,000  youths  and  adults  with  a broad  and 
diversified  program  of  home  study  admirably  suited  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  needs,  and  capacities. 

E.  Extension  Schools  and  Classes  for  Adults 

The  enactment  of  legislative  provisions  for  extension  schools 
and  classes  for  adults  in  1925  came  as  support  for  an  evening  school 
program  of  long  standing  which  had  been  gradually  developed  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  the  advantage  of  this 
supporting  legislation,  the  State  system  of  immigrant  education 
classes,  evening  elementary  schools,  and  evening  secondary  schools 
has  continued  to  grow,  reaching  in  1930  a peak  total  pupil-course 
enrolment  of  more  than  200,000,  and  continuing  during  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  financial  stringency  without  great  loss,  and  showing, 
for  the  school  year  1936-1937,  an  approximate  total  of  187,000  en- 
rolments in  formal  classwork  and  nearly  as  many  in  community 
center  activities,  distributed  as  follows: 


Immigrant  Education  Classes  20,000 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  32,000 

Evening  Secondary  Schools  135,000 

Community  Center  Activities  150,000 


In  a survey  recently  made,  it  was  disclosed  that  in  City  A,  enrolling 
1,426  senior  secondary  school  pupils,  the  evening  schools  of  the  same 
system  enrolled  a total  of  1,557  adults,  or  ten  per  cent  more  than  the 
day  senior  secondary  school.  In  City  B,  enrolling  more  than  20,000 
senior  secondary  school  students,  over  32,000  adults  were  registered 
in  the  evening  schools,  constituting  a sixty  per  cent  greater  enrol- 
ment of  adults  than  senior  secondary  school  pupils.  In  City  C, 
enrolling  less  than  11,000  senior  secondary  high  school  pupils,  the 
evening  schools  for  adults  had  a total  enrolment  of  over  22,000 
adults,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  senior  secondary  school. 

As  further  evidence  of  a growing  demand  for  adult  edueational 
and  recreational  activities,  a fourth  school  district  of  the  Common- 
wealth reported  a present  total  enrolment  of  10,840  adults  in  their 
adult  program  and  a total  day-senior-secondary-school  enrolment  of 
3,070,  or  more  than  three  times  as  many  adults  enrolled  as  day- 
senior-secondary-school  pupils.  Of  the  adult  enrolment,  1,500  are 
registered  in  a standard  evening  secondary  school.  In  this  city. 
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fourteen  school  buildings  are  used  to  provide  facilities  for  a widely 
diversified  offering  of  educational  and  recreational  activities,  in- 
cluding gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  library  service,  and  the  use  of 
cafeterias.  The  report  of  this  program  shows  a total  number  of 
gymnasium  usages  per  week  of  twenty-nine,  and  a total  number  of 
class  room  usages  per  week  of  228. 

While  the  organization  of  extension  schools  and  classes  has  been, 
for  the  greater  part,  restricted  to  our  larger  urban  centers,  in  every 
instance  where  such  educational  offerings  have  been  provided,  a 
pronounced  demand  for  such  opportunities  has  been  found  to  exist 
as  evidenced  by  subsequent  class  enrolments. 

F.  Reduction  of  Illiteracy 

The  total  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  in  1920  was  312,699,  and  in 
1930  was  240,323.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  on  the  total  popula- 
tion, ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  1920,  was  four  and  six-tenths  per 
cent,  and  in  1930  this  had  been  reduced  to  three  and  one-tenth  per 
cent.  Despite  the  standards  used  in  the  1930  Census  for  determining 
illiteracy  over  those  used  in  1920,  these  figures  show  a decrease 
in  the  total  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  during  this  period  of  thirty- 
two  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  due  largely  to  our  State  system  of  evening 
elementary  schools  for  adults,  through  which  approximately  one- 
third  of  our  army  of  illiterates  was  reached  and  taught  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  competency,  however,  the  Federal 
Census  figures  bear  hut  little  relation  to  the  educational  problem  of 
reducing  illiteracy  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
figures  relate  only  to  those  native-born  residents  who  are  wholly 
illiterate  in  English,  and  to  those  foreign-born  residents  who  are 
wholly  unable  to  read  and  write  in  English,  and  in  their  native 
languages. 

The  basis  used  in  the  Federal  Census  for  determining  illiteracy 
approaches  a near-irreducihle  minimum,  only  those  being  classified 
as  illiterate  who  respond  negatively  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  able  to  read  and  write,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
able  to  read  and  write  in  English.  Any  person,  although  he  may 
be  wholly  unable  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language,  who 
asserts  that  he  is  able  to  read  and  write  in  his  native  language,  is 
classified  as  literate. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  illiteracy 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  fallacy  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Census  figures  should  be  given  consideration.  This  fallacy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  1930,  for  example,  the  Federal  Census  reported 
240,323  residents  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  reported  as  being  wholly 
illiterate,  but  of  101,051  persons  unable  to  speak  English,  much  less 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  38,460  were  literate  in  their 
native  tongues,  and  therefore  were  not  classified  as  illiterate.  Our 
total  illiteracy  in  English,  then,  according  to  Federal  standards, 
must  be  taken  as  278,783  rather  than  240,323. 
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A second  point  with  regard  to  the  Federal  illiteracy  figures  for 
Pennsylvania  is  that  virtually  an  irreducihle  minimum  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  such  classilfication.  Certainly  Pennsylvania 
cannot  safely  tolerate  anything  less  than  a functioning  literacy 
equivalent  approximately  to  five  years  of  schooling,  nor  should  it  he 
satisfied  until  this  standard  of  literacy  in  English  is  achieved. 

The  only  evidence  as  to  our  functional  literacy  in  English 
dates  hack  more  than  twenty  years  to  the  Army  test  figures  secured 
during  the  World  War.  At  that  time  the  Army  illiteracy  test,  in- 
volving one  and  one-half  million  men  in  different  camps,  showed  an 
illiteracy  of  twenty-five  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  the 
Federal  Census  of  1920  which  revealed  for  Pennsylvania  an  illiteracy 
of  four  and  six-tenths  per  cent. 

It  has  been  proved,  with  regard  to  illiteracy,  the  Army  represented 
a true  cross-section  of  our  total  population.  One  seems  justified  in 
concluding  then,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  functional  illiteracy  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  may  safely  multiply  the  Census  illiteracy  figure  of 
278,783  by  at  least  four,  indicating  that  we  very  probably  have,  with- 
in the  Commonwealth,  at  least  1,000,000  persons,  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  who  are  functionally  illiterate  in  English. 

While  our  Federal  and  State  programs  of  literacy  and  citizenship 
education  have,  during  the  past  seven  years,  reduced  materially  our 
total  illiteracy  problem,  a proper  safeguarding  of  our  social  unity 
within  the  Commonwealth  seems  to  demand  that  this  fundamental 
responsibility  of  public  education  he  continued  with  increased  em- 
phasis. The  State  enumeration  of  all  who  possess  less  than  a func- 
tioning literacy  in  English  will  indicate  who  these  are  and  where  they 
live,  and  should  contribute  materially  in  the  reduction  of  our  illit- 
eracy through  enlisting  the  interest  of  our  public  school  officials  and 
thinking  citizens. 

G.  Assimilation  of  Our  Foreign-Born  Population 

The  Federal  Census  figures  for  1930  show,  for  Pennsylvania,  a 
total  foreign-born-white  population,  ten  years  old  and  over,  of  1,221,- 
729,  of  which  101,051,  or  eight  and  three-tenths  per  cent  were  re- 
ported as  being  unable  to  speak  the  English  language.  Again,  this 
figure  of  the  Federal  Census  should  be  regarded  as  representing  only 
those  who  were  wholly  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  as 
shown  by  their  response  of  a simple  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  the  enumera- 
tor’s question  on  this  point. 

While  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  which  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
judgment,  the  number  of  foreign-born-white  residents  within  the 
Commonwealth  who  are  unable  to  carry  on  a simple  conversation  in 
the  English  language,  very  probably  would  double  or  triple  this  num- 
ber. This  gross  and  unwarranted  inability  to  understand  and  speak 
the  common  tongue  of  Pennsylvania  is  indicative  of  our  lack  of  a 
proper  assimilation  of  our  foreign-born  population.  Large  com- 
munities of  foreign-horn  residents  in  all  of  our  larger  urban  centers, 
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in  which  the  English  language  is  neither  understood  nor  used,  are 
not  conducive  to  mutual  understanding  or  unity  of  purpose. 

Other  evidence  as  to  our  indifferent  and  paternalistic  attitude  to- 
ward foreign-horn  residents  generally  is  to  he  found  in  the  Federal 
figures  as  to  their  citizenship  status.  The  Census  of  1930  disclosed 
that  the  number  of  aliens,  (foreign-born  residents,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over) , was  434,330. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  the  Census  enumeration  of 
1920  disclosed  708,743  aliens  resident  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Comparing  this  with  the  figure  for  1930,  it  is  evident 
that  a marked  reduction  in  our  alien  population  was  effected  during 
the  ten-year  period.  While  some  of  this  reduction  can  he  attributed 
to  emigration  following  the  World  War,  it  does  represent,  however, 
a decrease  in  our  alien  population  of  thirty-eight  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent,  due  largely  to  our  State  program  of  English  and  citizenship 
classes  for  immigrants. 

Unquestionably,  the  number  of  aliens  resident  within  Pennsylvania 
has  been  reduced  materially  since  1930.  The  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration program  of  literacy  and  citizenship  education,  enrolling 
as  high  as  15,000  adults  each  year  during  the  past  five  years,  com- 
bined with  the  continued  enrolments  in  public-school  immigrant- 
education  classes,  should  have  effected  a marked  reduction  in  the 
434,330  resident  aliens  disclosed  in  the  1930  Census. 

While  during  the  decade  1921-1930  the  number  of  aliens  resident 
within  the  Commonwealth  was  reduced  by  274,413,  the  problem  of 
reaching  the  nearly  400,000  aliens  prohaljly  even  now  remaining, 
preparing  them  for  an  intelligent  assumption  of  civic  responsibility, 
and  of  following  them  through  the  process  of  naturalization  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
remains  a significant  challenge  to  pul)lic  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  State  enumeration  of  aliens,  authorized  Ijy  the  General  Assemljly 
of  1937,  should  disclose  who  these  people  are  and  where  they  live, 
and  should  facilitate  the  efforts  of  public  school  officials  to  reach 
, them,  to  win  their  loyalty  and  cooperation,  and  to  secure,  for  the 
‘ Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  contributions  which  they  are 
! qualified  to  give. 

I 

H.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  Education  and 
Recreation  Activities 

I Further  evidence  of  the  widespread  demand  for  adult  education  is 
I found  in  the  enrolment 'in  education  and  recreation  classes  for  adults 
ii  which  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
! and  maintained  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  during  the 
past  five  years. 

The  continued,  voluntary  enrolment  of  more  than  100,000  out-of- 
|i  school  youth  and  adults  is  proof  conclusive  of  the  desire  of  adults 
! generally  for  educational  and  recreational  opportunities.  For  the 
1 month  of  March,  1938,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  report 
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shows  a total  enrolment  of  137,770  youth  and  adults  enrolled  in 
8,497  classes  which  were  conducted  hy  1,547  teachers  and  leaders. 

Evidence  of  the  varied  interests  of  adults  is  found  in  the  total  en- 
rolment of  special-interest  groups  for  the  above  month  as  follows — 
general  adult  education,  with  294  leaders  conducting  2,591  classes, 
with  a total  enrolment  of  31,252;  literacy  and  naturalization  educa- 
tion, with  289  leaders  conducting  420  classes,  with  a total  enrolment 
of  15,474;  workers’  education,  with  seventy- five  leaders  conducting 
548  classes,  with  a total  enrolment  of  10,345;  homemaking  educa- 
tion with  ninety-one  leaders  conducting  553  classes,  with  a total  en- 
rolment of  10,499;  vocational  education,  with  159  leaders  conducting 
863  classes,  with  a total  enrolment  of  11,559;  parent  education,  with 
eighty  leaders  conducting  486  groups,  with  a total  enrolment  of 
7,260;  and  public  affairs  education,  with  fifty-two  leaders  conducting 
304  groups,  with  a total  enrolment  of  4,304. 

In  the  continued  and  increasing  enrolment  in  WPA  education  and 
recreation  activities,  one  finds  irrefutable  evidence  of  interest  in  such 
services  sustained  over  a period  of  five  years,  wherever  such  oppor- 
timities  for  self-improvement  are  organized  and  maintained. 

I.  The  National  Youth  Administration 

Additional  proof  of  the  demand  for  more  adequate  and  more  equit- 
able public  education  opportunities  is  to  be  found  in  the  signicant 
services  being  rendered  by  the  National  Youth  Administration 
through  its  programs  of  work  projects  and  student-aid. 

By  this  means,  made  possible  through  Federal  appropriations,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  as  of  May  1,  1938,  had  provided,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  ten  months,  employment  and  preparation  for 
11,924  youth,  ninety-seven  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  whom  were 
of  families  receiving  public  assistance;  had  provided  student-aid  for 
22,102  youth  of  our  public,  parochical,  and  private  secondary  schools; 
and  had  made  it  possible  for  5,985  students  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  continue  their  studies. 

For  the  period  July  1,  1937  to  July  1,  1938,  the  National  Youth 
Administration  had  approved  and  put  into  operation  2,247  work 
projects  in  sixty-six  of  our  sixty-seven  counties,  providing  part-time 
employment  for  22,173  needy  girls  and  boys.  As  of  May  1,  1938, 
11,924  part-time  workers  were  employed,  consisting  of  5,078  female, 
and  6,846  male.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  these  part-time 
youth  for  this  period  was  $19.99,  of  whom  1,267  were  colored  and 
2,270  lived  in  rural  neighborhoods.  Of  a total  Federal  allocation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937-1938  of  $3,136,173  for  carrying  out  the  work 
program,  $2,421,986  had  been  distributed  to  this  army  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s unemployed  and  needy  youth  to  provide  for  them  part-time 
employment  on  work  projects,  one  of  the  first  prerequisites  of  which 
is  the  educational  values  accruing  to  such  employment. 

So  also,  if  it  were  not  for  the  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
gram of  student-aid,  more  than  25,000  students  would  have  been 
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forced  to  discontinue  their  schooling.  For  the  school  year  1937-1938, 
5,958  students  in  eighty-eight  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  recipients  of  a total  of  $657,690  in  the  form  of 
student-aid.  During  the  same  year,  22,102  students  in  our  public, 
parochial,  and  private  secondary  schools  received  a total  of  $861,- 
194.14  as  student-aid.  One  of  the  important  outcomes  of  the  student- 
aid  program  is  the  development  of  real  work  hahits.  To  insure  this, 
provision  is  made  for  the  supervision  of  work  assignments  to  all 
students  enjoying  aid  hy  prineipals,  teachers,  counselors,  and  others 
equipped  to  direct  such  work  successfully. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  need  for  extension-education  opportuni- 
ties, one  seems  safe  in  asserting  that  had  it  not  heen  for  the  initiation 
of  the  NYA  program  of  work  projects  and  student-aid,  more  than  an 
additional  25,000  Pennsylvania  girls  and  hoys  would  have  heen  out 
of  school  and  wholly  without  employment. 

J.  Workers’  Education 

The  need  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults  is  shown  further 
by  the  growing  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  in 
providing  a suitable  workers’  education  program.  For  many  years 
labor  eolleges  and  workers’  education  classes  have  been  organized 
and  maintained,  at  times  against  enormous  odds. 

During  recent  years  this  expansion  of  the  educational  program  by 
groups  of  organized  and  unorganized  workers  within  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  very  apparent.  Many  labor  groups  are  now  develop- 
ing edueational  work  in  connection  with  their  regular  business  meet- 
ings and  are  encouraging  work  in  social  studies,  English,  current 
events,  and  similar  fields. 

Some  of  our  larger  organizations  of  workers  have  appointed  educa- 
tional directors.  Organizations  of  the  unemployed  have  sponsored 
classes  for  their  groups.  There  has  been  a growing  demand  from  set- 
tlements for  help  in  developing  classes  for  workers,  and  forums  have 
heen  established  in  public  schools,  community  houses,  and  union 
headquarters.  Negro  groups  are  beeoming  increasingly  aware  of 
their  problems  as  workers.  In  this  growth  in  workers’  edueation,  the 
college  and  university  is  playing  its  part,  often  making  its  resources 
available  to  workers’  groups.  A resident  summer  school  for  workers 
has  heen  held  on  one  campus  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Increasingly,  colleges  and  universities  are  making  their  facil- 
ities available  for  workers’  conferences  and  institutes,  and  for  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  leadership  edueation. 

Workers’  education  has  become  a significant  part  of  the  edueational 
program  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  one  month  approximately 
15,540  individual  workers  participated  in  workers’  education  activi- 
ties carried  on  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  program, 
organized  labor  groups,  and  eommunity  organizations. 
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The  present  economic  situation  and  legislative  enactments  have 
aroused  organized  labor  and  wage  earners  generally  to  their  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Membership  in  organized  labor  groups  has 
grown  tremendously.  More  than  ever  before,  workers  are  making 
their  influence  felt  in  affairs  of  social  and  civic  significance.  An  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics,  an  ability  to 
function  democratically  in  groups,  and  successful  participation  in 
cultural  and  recreational  activities  which  have  meaning  for  workers, 
will  result  in  a more  concerted  effort  for  the  common  good,  of  in- 
estimable and  enduring  value  to  the  Nation.  The  civic  and  economic 
awakening  on  the  part  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adults  de- 
mands a leadership  of  a high  order  and  places  a heavy  responsibility, 
not  only  upon  employer  and  employe,  but  upon  public  education  as 
well. 

K.  Adult  Civic  Education 

Among  the  more  significant  and  more  recent  developments  in 
public  adult  education  is  that  of  increased  emphasis  upon  adult 
civic  education.  Citizenship  preparation  has  been  the  major  objec- 
tive of  English  and  citizenship  classes  for  immigrants  and  native  il- 
literates since  their  inception  thirty  years  ago.  The  study  of  the 
social  sciences  in  our  secondary  schools  has,  for  many  years,  included 
a rather  thorough  consideration  of  current  socio-economic  problems. 
The  use  of  specialists  and  well-informed  persons  to  address  com- 
munity gatherings  on  current  political  issues,  with  some  opportunity 
for  questions  and  discussion,  has  characterized  community  life  and 
planning  since  the  days  of  the  colonial  town  meeting  and  the  later 
development  of  the  lyceum. 

Since  1925  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  have  made  citizenship 
preparation  of  adults  an  integral  part  of  our  State  program  of  free 
publie  instruction,  with  state-aid  equivalent,  on  a percentage-of- 
the-minimum-salary  basis,  for  all  districts  maintaining  such  adult  ed- 
ucation activities.  As  a prime  responsibility  of  public  education  in 
a democracy,  however,  preparation  of  adults  for  a constructive  par- 
ticipation in  the  civic  life  of  their  respective  communities  has  had 
but  meagre  attention  from  public  school  officials. 

It  is  significant  that  at  this  time  of  fifty  known  public  affairs  forums 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  only  six  are  entirely  or 
partially  of  the  nature  of  a public  school  enterprise.  The  remaining 
forty-four  are  distributed  as  follows:  universities — two,  religious  or- 
ganizations-— twelve,  citizens’  committees — seven,  civic  and  educa- 
tional organizations — eleven,  political  organizations — one,  and  mis- 
cellaneous or  unknown  sponsorship — one. 

Of  the  six  public  forums  resulting  from  public  school  initiative, 
only  one  can  be  said  to  be  distinctly  a public  school  activity,  with  the 
salaries  of  the  leaders  paid  from  public  school  funds  and  receiving 
state-aid  in  the  form  of  extension  education  activities.  Evidence  of 
the  widespread  demand  for  adult  civic  education,  however,  is  to  he 
found  in  the  total  net  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  these  forums  of 
225,565  persons. 
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Of  great  importance  to  adult  civic  education  are  the  Federal  public 
forum  demonstrations  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  past  two  years.  The  funds  allocated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  for  this  purpose  were  divided  among  nineteen  communities 
in  as  many  states  for  the  maintenance  of  public  forum  demonstration 
centers.  Pennsylvania  was  fortunate  in  having  Delaware  County, 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  selected 
as  one  of  the  nineteen  demonstration  centers.  This  county  demon- 
stration included  twenty-eight  neighborhood  or  small  community 
forum  centers.  The  total  number  of  meetings  of  all  types  held  from 
February  1,  to  June  10,  1937,  was  348,  with  a total  attendance  of 
27,236  persons. 

The  1938  program  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  eighteen  cooperative  forums  in  sixteen 
different  states,  in  which  four  or  more  relatively  small  communities 
within  a general  area  share  one  full-time  forum  leader.  Under  this 
plan  the  superintendent  of  schools  participates  in  the  cooperative 
setup  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  meetings  conducted  in  the 
school  district  under  his  jurisdiction,  the  several  superintendents 
forming  a steering  committee  to  decide  upon  forum  topics,  the  weekly 
schedule  of  the  forum  leader,  and  like  administrative  matters.  Penn- 
sylvania was  again  included  in  this  program,  the  cooperative  group 
of  communities  consisting  of  Clearfield,  Lewistown,  Lock  Haven,  State 
College,  and  Tyrone. 

The  widespread  and  diversified  interests  of  adults  attending  Fed 
eral  public  forums  are  shown  by  the  general  distribution  of  attend- 
ance at  Federal  forum  demonstration  centers  as  follows:  International 
Relations,  Foreign  Policy,  and  Foreign  Affairs — 44,326;  National 
Legislation  and  Current  Government  Policy — 41,487;  Education  and 
Citizenship — 28,926;  Economic  Principles  and  Problems — 28,803; 
State  and  Local  Legislation  and  Problems — 9,471;  Philosophy  of 
Government — 21,187;  Culture  in  the  Modern  Society — 9,039;  and 
Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion — 7,804. 

A State  conference  on  public  forums  was  convened  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  February  8 and  9, 
1938,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  On  the  recom- 
mendation voted  unanimously  by  this  conference,  a standing  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  development  of  public 
forums  throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  State  program  of  extension  education  for  out-of- 
school youth  and  adults. 

In  a nation,  the  destiny  of  which  is  subject  to  popular  direction, 
surely  the  cause  of  a more  effective  public  adult  civic  education 
program  deserves  the  immediate  and  serious  consideration  of  public 
school  officials.  The  United  States  of  America  has  the  machinery  of 
government  adequate  to  correct  any  of  our  social  and  economic  ills 
once  we  have  become  generally  sufficiently  weU  educated  to  operate 
the  machinery  intelligently. 
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L.  The  Youth  Prohlem  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Federal  enumeration  of  1930  shows  that  within  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  age-group  fourteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  there  were 
1,283,403  girls  and  hoys,  of  which  620,182  were  attending  school, 
showing  that  for  that  year  Pennsylvania  had  within  this  age-group 
a total  of  663,221  girls  and  hoys  who  were  not  in  any  school  whatever. 

For  the  year  1930  there  were  enrolled  in  our  public  secondary 
schools  a total  of  296,372  pupils,  which  had  risen  hy  1933  to  408,051, 
or  an  increase  of  128,800,  or  forty-five  per  cent  during  that  four-year 
period.  Disregarding  a normal  increase  in  population  and  resulting 
secondary  school  attendance,  it  is  apparent  that  at  this  time  Penn- 
sylvania has  approximately  500,000  girls  and  hoys  of  this  age-group 
who  are  not  in  any  school  whatever. 

Since  1930  there  have  heen  graduated  from  our  public  secondary 
schools  a total  of  approximately  600,000  girls  and  hoys,  of  which  not 
more  than  150,000  have  gone  on  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
further  preparation.  It  is  apparent  that  those  of  our  secondary- 
school-graduate  group  who  have  not  gone  to  college  account  for  ap- 
proximately 300,000  of  our  total  of  those  who  are  not  now  attending 
school  and  who  are  largely  unemployed.  The  1930  Census  reports 
further  show  that  for  the  Nation  as  a whole,  there  were  22,422,493 
persons  between  the  ages  fifteen  and  twenty-four,  inclusive,  of  whom 
7,000,000  were  in  school,  about  10,000,000  were  at  work,  and  5,500,000 
were  out  of  school  and  not  working. 

While  the  age-group  data  available  from  the  published  reports  of 
the  Census  are  not  comparable  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
definite  age-group  unemployment  figure  for  Pennsylvania,  certain 
conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted.  Our  general  youth  prohlem,  in- 
cluding the  age-group  fourteen  to  twenty-four  has  heen  decreased  h;^ 
the  increased  enrolment  in  secondary  schools,  hut  factory  employ- 
ment, however,  now  thirty  per  cent  below  normal  as  compared  with 
ten  per  cent  below  normal  in  1930,  indicates  that  our  total  youth 
unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  is  approximately  the  same  as  in 
1930,  although  now  concentrated  in  the  upper  brackets  of  this  general 
youth  age-group. 

The  Meriden,  Connecticut,  survey  of  young  men  graduating  or 
leaving  school  since  1930  showed  that  only  twenty-two  per  cent  re- 
ported regular  employment,  fifty  per  cent  reported  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employment,  and  twenty-eight  per  cent  reported  that  they 
had  never  been  employed.  While  employment  conditions  vary  in  dif- 
ferent geographical  areas  of  the  Nation,  this  distribution  of  per- 
centages would  seem  to  indicate  that  of  our  600,000  secondary  school 
graduates  since  1930,  132,000  are  now  employed,  300,000  have  secured 
part-time  or  temporary  employment  of  some  kind,  and  168,000  have 
never  been  employed.  By  the  same  distribution,  it  is  evident  that 
of  our  present  number  of  youths  of  the  age-group  fourteen  to  twenty 
years,  inclusive,  who  are  not  in  any  school  whatever,  we  have  ap- 
proximately 150,000  who  are  employed,  325,000  who  have  part-time 
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or  temporary  employment,  and  approximately  200,000  who  have 
never  been  employed  since  leaving  school. 

If  we  consider  the  age-group  fourteen  to  twenty-four  as  constituting 
the  youth  problem  of  Pennsylvania,  and  recognizing  the  concentra- 
tion of  unemployment  in  the  post-secondary-school  age  bracket,  we 
must  concede  that  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  300,000  youth 
who  have  never  been  employed,  and  more  than  500,000  youth  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  more  than  part-time  or  temporary  em- 
ployment, This  persistent  thwarting  and  defeating  of  the  interests 
and  aspirations  of  normal  youth  within  the  Commonwealth  is  of 
tremendous  significance. 

Recognizing  the  vital  importance  of  the  youth  to  the  Nation,  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  provided  employment  for  nearly 
half-a-million  of  these  hapless  victims  of  circumstance.  As  of  1935- 
1936,  250,000  were  then  in  CCC  camps,  100,000  were  in  colleges  on 
FERA  work  scholarships,  50,000  were  in  transient  camps  and  shelters, 
and  an  unknown  number  were  attending  FERA  community  colleges. 

While  the  economic  recovery  of  the  past  three  years  has  tended 
to  reduce  the  unemployment  of  youth,  the  recent  recession  has  very 
probably  increased  our  youth  problem  close  to  its  original  magni- 
tude. Under  the  influence  of  industrial  recovery,  the  drastic  need 
for  transient  camps  and  shelters  diminished.  The  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camp  program  was  greatly  reduced,  representing  a 
reduction  in  Pennsylvania  from  100  camps  accommodating  20,000 
young  men,  to  the  present  number  of  thirty-three  camps  with  maxi- 
mum accommodations  for  6,600. 

After  a careful  study  beginning  October  1,  1935,  and  extending 
over  a period  of  two  years,  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  reports  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  between  four  and  five  million  youths  in  the  United  States, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  who  are  out  of  school 
and  unemployed.  This  represents  approximately  one-third  of  all  of 
the  youth  within  this  age-group.  Prorating  this  figure  on  the  basis 
of  population  means  that  Pennsylvania  alone  has  roughly  450,000 
youth,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  who  are  not  in 
any  school  and  who  are  without  employment. 

From  every  source  comes  reliable  evidence  that  there  has  been, 
during  the  past  two  decades,  and  is  developing  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  within  the  United  States,  a youth  prob- 
lem of  serious  proportions.  The  need  for  some  type  of  formal  or 
informal  adult  educational  or  recreational  activity  for  this  army  of 
unemployed  youth  constitutes  a challenge  to  the  social  vision  and 
resourcefulness  of  public  school  officials  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Some  means  should  be  found  of  employing  university  extension 
instruction,  evening  schools,  library  service,  and  a wider  use  of  our 
school  buildings  in  community  recreation  programs,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide at  least  a wholesome  leisure  occupation  for  the  thousands  of 
girls  and  boys  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  not  now  attending  school  and 
cannot  secure  employment. 
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M.  Conclusion 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  extension 
edueation  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  is  so  great  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  marked  progress  has  l)een  made  during  the 
past  decade  in  the  development  of  a significant  program  of  public 
adult  education,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  prol)leni,  Penn- 
sylvania has  as  yet  only  scratched  the  surface  of  such  needs  and 
demands. 

From  the  data  which  are  available  as  to  our  663,221  girls  and  hoys 
of  teen-age  who  are  not  in  any  school  whatever;  from  the  fact  that 
we  very  probably  have  more  than  1,000,000  residents  who  possess 
less  than  a functioning  literacy  in  English;  from  the  known  presence 
of  approximately  400,000  alien  residents  in  Pennsylvania;  from  re- 
liable evidence  that  somewhere  between  100,000  and  200,000  adults 
within  the  Commonwealth  are  enrolled  in  private  correspondence 
schools,  and  paying  annually  a tuition  from  $4,000,000  to  $7,000,000; 
and  from  the  response  of  an  additional  135,000  adults  to  the  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  Federal  adult  education  program;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public  school  officials  of  Pennsylvania  have  as  yet 
failed  to  recognize  and  accept  their  responsibility  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  free  public  schooling  they  administer,  by  making 
provisions  for  the  residents  of  their  communities,  irrespective  of  age 
or  economic  circumstances. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  all,  or  even  a majority,  of  our  idle  youth 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  further  formal  systematic  study, 
hut  unmistakably  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worthy  youth 
and  adults  who  are  making  every  sacrifice  to  secure  for  themselves  op- 
portunities for  a fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  preparation  to  which 
they  are  morally  and  legally  entitled  in  our  State  program  of  free 
public  instruction.  Nor  is  it  prohaljle  that  many  of  our  older  adults, 
long  accustomed  to  mental  inactivity  and  deeply  rooted  in  their  re- 
spective daily  routines,  will  voluntarily  voice  a desire  for  vocational 
education,  for  general  education,  or  for  recreational  and  social 
opportunities. 

It  is  rather  to  be  expected  that,  if  public  education  is  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  times  of  stress,  it  must  not  only  feel  bound  to  provide 
free  public  instruction  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  need  and 
desire  such  service,  but  it  must  also  take  the  initiative  Ijy  suggestion 
and  direction  of  attention  to  desirable  educational  and  recreational 
activities  which  will  tend  to  reawaken  interest,  to  instill  confidence, 
and  to  rebuild  public  morale.  Certain  it  is  that  an  imposed  and 
long  continued  idleness,  with  its  resultant  deprivations,  will 
eventually  break  the  spirit  of  any  adult.  Just  as  certain,  continued 
indifference  to  the  educational  and  social  needs  and  rights  of  our 
young  people  threatens  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  disintegra- 
tion of  the  youth  of  this  generation. 
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Adult  education,  in  the  accepted  sense,  is  quite  as  broad  and  di- 
versified as  human  learning.  It  embraces  all  levels  of  education  and 
includes  all  departments.  It  consists  of  recreational  as  well  as  purely 
educational  activities.  It  covers  those  under  private  auspices  as  well 
as  those  under  public  auspices.  It  may  be  formal  or  infoi'mal,  voca- 
tional or  avocational,  and  by  class  or  home  study.  Also,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  term  “adult”  is  intended  to  include  all  in- 
dividuals within  the  Commonwealth  above  the  compulsory  school 
age. 

The  scope  of  extension  education  for  adults  includes  both  formal 
and  informal  activities,  of  a class  or  an  individual,  in  class  or  by 
home  study,  which  are  under  public  auspices.  In  the  following 
outline  of  this  complex  and  diversified  scope,  the  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide a suggestive  list  of  activities  as  an  aid  to  responsible  officials  in 
planning  a program  of  extension  education  for  adults. 

In  this  will  be  found  some  overlapping  and  partial  duplication  of 
subject  matter,  but  it  does  represent  the  fields  of  interest  and  the 
types  of  activities  which  characterize  the  present  demands  for  adult 
educational  opportunities  made  by  our  many  groups  of  different 
ages  in  different  localities.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  survey  of  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  social  activities  for  adults  is  quite  as  broad 
and  diversified  as  the  function  of  public  education  itself;  does  con- 
stitute a true  cross-section  of  our  entire  public  education  program; 
and  in  addition,  embraces  several  unique  services  peculiar  to  itself, 
such  as  immigrant  education,  parent  education,  workers’  education, 
group  work  in  adult  civic  education,  and  community  planning. 

A.  Immigrant  Education 

1.  Types 

Public  school  classes 
Home  classes  for  foreign- 
born  mothers 
Neighborhood  classes 

2.  Functions 

The  use  of  English 
Preparation  in  citizenship 
Health  and  sanitation 
American  social  customs 
Fundamental  business  prac- 
tices 

Naturalization  service 
Immigration  service 
Class  journeys 


Group  discussion  of  current 
events  (newspapers  and 
periodicals) 

Use  of  public  library 
Group  singing  (American 
and  National  airs) 

Group  socials  and  entertain- 
ments 

Adjustment  counseling 
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Immigrant  Education  in  Evening  School  of  Hershey 

This  is  only  a small  part  of  a program  of  extension  education  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  which 
includes,  in  addition  to  academic,  commercial,  and  home  economics  subjects,  unique  services  such  as 
classes  in  radio  mechanics,  art,  sculpture,  wood  carving,  and  linotype  operation. 
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B.  Extension  Elementary  Education 

1.  Types 

Common  branches  for  native  illiterates 
Promotional  classes  for  immigrant  education 


2.  Functions 

Reading  and  handwriting 
History  and  civics 
Grammar  and  composition 
Physiology  and  health  educa- 
tion 

Geography 
General  shop 

Arithmetic  and  fundamental 
business  practices 
American  social  customs 


Group  discussion  of  current 
events  (newspapers  and 
periodicals) 

Use  of  public  library 
Class  journeys 
Group  singing 

Group  socials  and  entertain- 
ments 

Adjustment  counseling 


C.  Extension  Secondary  Education 

1.  Types 

General  evening  secondary  schools, — non-credit,  intensive  courses 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  special  groups. 

Standard  evening  secondary  schools, — credit  courses  with 
graduation  and  diploma. 

Academic,  commercial,  and  trade  or  technical  secondary  schools. 


2.  Functions 


Academic  Education — 

English — grammar,  composition,  classics,  literature,  public 
speaking,  phonetics. 

Languages — French,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Italian,  lip 
reading. 

Mathematics — advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  general  mathematics. 

Natural  Sciences — biology,  physiology,  physical  geography, 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  general  science. 

Social  Sciences — American  history,  world  history,  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  Pennsylvania  government,  Negro  history,  citi- 
zenship preparation,  problems  of  democracy,  sociology, 
economics,  social  legislation,  labor  problems,  labor  legisla- 
tion, taxation,  vocational  counseling. 


Commercial  Education 

Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Business  preparation 


Salesmanship 
Business  law 
Machine  calculating 
Office  practice 
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Industrial  Education 
Woodworking 
Printing 
Electrical  shop 
Drafting 
Metal  trades 
Auto  mechanics 
Painting 
Sheet  metal 

Home  Economics  Education 
Foods  and  cooking 
Home  planning  and  fur- 
nishing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking 

Millinery 

Laundry  . 

Home  nursing 

Agricultural  Education 
Animal  husbandry 
Dairying 

Farm  management 
Fruit  culture 
Poultry  husbandry 
Vegetable  gardening 
Forestry 

Art  Education 

Mechanical  drawing 
Lettering 
Pictorial  drawing 
Freehand  drawing 
Sculpture 
Pottery 
J eweh) 

Metal  crafts 
Leather  crafts 
Textile  crafts 
Cement  handicraft 

Music  Education 
Elementary  theory 
Composition 
Harmony 
\ocal  culture 
Instrumental  culture 


Tailoring 

Forging  and  welding 

Foundry  practice 

Plumbing 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Textiles 


Home  crafts 
Handwork 

Meal  planning  and  serving 
Home  management 
Health  and  hygiene 
Child  care  and  rearing 
Home  economics  projects 

Farm  crops 
Farm  accounts 
Farm  mechanics 
Sanitary  engineering 
Marketing 
Entomology 
Agricultural  projects 

Commercial  art 
Show  card  design 
Modeling 
Cartooning 
Bookbinding 
Costume  design 
Interior  decoration 
Textile  design 
Landscape  design 
Art  appreciation 
History  of  art 

History  of  music 
Bands 
Orchestras 
Choruses 

Appreciation  of  music 


Physical  Education 
Calisthenics 
Gymnastics 
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Health  instruction 
Health  examination 
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Physical  Education  (Continued) 

Physiology  and  hygiene 

First  aid 

Tactics 

Remedial  physical  educa- 

Tumbling 

tion 

Preparation  and  massage 

Principles  of  coaching 

Offieiating 

Playground  administration 

Folk  dancing 

Athletics  and  games 

Interpretative  dancing 

D.  Community 

Centers 

Types 

Social  centers 
Recreational  eenters 
Functions 

General  Educational  Activities 

Lectures 

Home  crafts 

Forums 

Selection  and  care  of  food 

Concerts 

Selection  and  care  of  cloth- 

Recitals 

ing 

Community  singing 

Interior  decoration 

Pageantry 

Nature  lore 

Orchestras 

Wood  lore 

Bands 

Indian  lore 

Quartets 

First  aid 

Plays 

Home  nursing 

Vaudeville  shows 

Camp  cookery 

Minstrel  shows 

Spelling  bees 

Moving  picture  shows 

Hobby  clubs 

Reading  circles 

Dancing  classes 

Sewing  circles 

Library  service 

Cooking  classes 
Handicrafts 

Weaving 

Needlecraft 

Pottery 

Leather  crafts 

Block  printing 

Metal  erafts 

Rug  making 

Toy  making 

Broom  making 

Furniture  repair 

Basketry 

China  painting 

Woodworking 

Batik 

Recreation 

Calisthenics 

Tap  dancing 

Gymnastics 

Social  dancing 

Tumbling 

Wrestling 

Swimming 

Boxing 

Basketball 

Checkers 

Softball 

Chess 

Volleyball 

Card  games 

Handball 

Hiking 

Shuffleboard 

Tournaments 

Quoits 

Stunt  nights 
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E.  Parent  Education 


1.  Types 

Institutes 
Lecture  courses 
Instruction  by  leaders 
Group  discussion 
Study  courses 
Reading 
Conferences 

2.  Functions 

Family  relationships 
Personality  adjustments  in 
the  home 

General  psychology 
Educational  psychology 
Social  psychology 
Child  psychology 
Adolescent  problems 
Household  management 
Foods  and  nutrition 
Home  hygiene 
Home  nursing 
Sex  education 
The  social  life  of  the  child 
Recreation  for  children 


Child  clinics 
Case  studies 
Correspondence  courses 
Personal  consultative  cor- 
respondence 
Summer  Round-ups 
Periodicals 


Reading  materials  of  the 
home 

Parental  control  and  disci- 
pline 

Speech  development 
Character  education 
Religious  education 
Home  environment 
Community  environment 
Mental  development  of  the 
child 

Physical  development  of  the 
child 

Educational  counseling 
Vocational  guidance 
Heredity  and  eugenics 


Note:  In  a recent  survey  of  378  active  parent-education  groups  distributed 

throughout  forty-four  states,  it  was  dsclosed  that  the  attention  of  these  groups 
was  being  devoted  to  tweny-nine  rather  separate  and  distinct  fieids  of  study. 
The  predominance  of  choice  of  fields  of  study  by  these  groups,  when  rank-or- 
dered in  terms  of  numbers  of  groups  studying  each,  shows  behavior  problems 
receiving  the  greatest  attention  with  forty-seven  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  all 
groups  devoting  themselves  to  ths  problem,  down  to  twenty-two  per  cent  con- 
cerned with  vocational  education,  and  with  character  education,  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  child,  and  community  environment  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
fewest  numbers  of  groups,  as  indicated  in  the  following: 


Behavior  problems  (47.4%) 

Child  care 
Child  feeding 

Mental  development  of  the  child 

Child  hygiene 

Family  relationships 

Physical  development  of  the  child 

Sex  education 

Mental  hygiene 

Toys  and  play  equipment 

Children’s  clothing 

Children’s  literature 

Recreation 

Adolescent  problems 

Home  hygiene 

F.  Adult  Civic 

1.  Types 

Forums 
Symposiums 
Panel  conferences 


Nutrition  of  family 
Home  management 
Handicapped  children 
Development  of  special  abilities 
Heredity  and  eugenics 
Speech  development 
Educational  techniques 
Religious  education 
The  retarded  child 
The  superor  child 
Vocational  guidance  (22%) 
Character  education 
Social  adjustment  of  the  child 
Community  environment 


Education 


Discussion  groups 
Formal  classwork  in  social 
sciences 
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2.  Functions 

Civil  government  and  citi- 
zenship education 
Problems  of  democracy 
Political  parties  and  issues 
State  and  local  legislative 
problems 

National  legislative  problems 
and  government  policies 

Socio-Economic 

Censorship 
Civil  service 

Community  adult  education 
programs 

Community  adult  recreation 
programs 
Conservation 
Consumer  service 
Cooperatives 

Coordination  of  social  activi- 
ties 

Crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency 
Housing 
Inflation 


Economic  principles  and 
problems 

International  relationships 
and  foreign  policy 
Economic  systems  of  the 
world 

Current  foreign  affairs 
Political  theory  and  philoso- 
phy of  government 

Planning 

Leisure 

Mental  hygiene 
Municipal  ownership 
Munitions  control 
Neutrality 
Propaganda 
Public  health 
Relief 

Social  diseases 
Social  security 
Taxation 

The  youth  problem 
Wages  and  house 
World  community 
World  peace 


G.  Workers’  Education 

1.  Types 
Business  meetings 
Committees  and  reports 
Conferences 
Institutes 
Lecture  courses 

2.  Functions 

a.  Social  Sciences — sociology;  economics,  codes,  l)asic  indus- 
tries, housing,  legislation,  hanking;  political  science,  prob- 
lems of  democracy,  Pennsylvania’s  government;  labor  and 
the  law,  what  workers  ought  to  know  about  the  law;  Penn- 
sylvania’s history,  current  events;  labor  history,  trade  union 
problems,  development  of  industry,  through  union  organiza- 
tions; psychology. 

h.  English — sentence  and  vocalmlary  Jjuilding;  writing  and 
speaking  practice;  creative  writing;  public  speaking;  cur- 
rent labor  literature;  parliamentary  law. 
c.  Workshops — work  in  creative  arts  and  in  social  science — 
painting,  modeling,  dramatics,  music,  charts,  graphs,  and 
pictorial  representation. 


Forums 

Discussion  groups 

Classwork 

Publications 
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d.  Art  Appreciation — painting,  sculpture,  drama,  and  music. 

e.  Science — elementary  general  science  as  a means  of  giving  the 
worker  a clear  survey  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  life. 

f.  Health — health  and  safety  legislation,  factory  inspection, 
housing  and  sanitation,  industrial  diseases,  personal  hygiene, 
social  diseases,  posture,  preventive  and  remedial  recreation, 
standards  of  living. 

g.  Recreation — activities  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
workers. 

h.  Class  Journeys — visits  to  industrial  plants,  museums,  govern- 
ment agencies,  municipal  projects,  and  community  organiza- 
tions. 


H.  Summer  Secondary  Schools 

1.  Types 

For  repeaters. 

For  advanced  credit. 

2.  Functions 

Any  review  course  of  study  desired  l>y  students  previously  con- 
ditioned or  failed,  for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

Any  course  of  study  for  advanced  credit  for  which  there  is  suf- 
cient  demand. 

I.  University  Extension  Information  Service 

1.  Types 

Summer  sessions 
The  junior  college 
The  extension  center 
Extension  courses 
Correspondence  courses 

2.  Functions — informational  service  as  to.^ 

Liberal  arts  courses 
Engineering  courses 
Agricultural  courses 
Finance  and  commercial  courses 
Law  courses 

J.  Home  Study  Information  Service 

1.  Types 

Bibliography 
Reading  courses 
Correspondence  courses 
Radio  programs 
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2.  Functions — informational  service  as  to — 

Publishing  service 
Library  service 
Federal  and  State  bulletins 
Institutions  and  agencies 
General  sources 

The  foregoing  is  indicative  of  the  broadly  diversified  program  of 
extension  education  for  adults  which  has  grown  up  slowly  but 
steadily  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  represents  the  conscientious 
effort  of  local  leaders  to  meet  expressed  and  known  demands  for 
educational  opportunities  which  have  been  found  to  aid  materially 
the  adjustment  of  individuals  to  their  changing  social  and  economic 
envii'onment.  The  growing  complexity  of  life  seems  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  this  program  must  experience  expansion  rather  than 
contraction  if  society  is  to  assume  a fair  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being of  the  individual  by  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  work-a-day 
problems  confronting  him. 
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Class  in  Swimatini;  at  the  McNaueher  Commlmty  Center,  Pittsrlrch 


IV.  SIGNIFICANT  ASPECTS  OF  PUBLIC  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Generally  speaking,  publie  adult  education  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  equalization  of  educational,  recreational,  and  social  oppor- 
tunities for  under-privileged  classes  and  groups,  and  with  the  provi- 
sion of  opportunities  for  an  improved  self-adjustment  of  all  indi- 
viduals through  such  activities. 

These  adjustments,  found  primarily  in  the  problems  of  assimilating 
our  foreign-horn  population,  eradicating  illiteracy,  rehabilitation, 
vocational  reeducating,  parental  education,  adult  civic  education,  cul- 
tural development,  and  a wise  use  of  leisure — all  basic  to  social  unity 
— are  essential  aspects  of  social  planning  in  every  city,  borough,  and 
rural  community  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  provision  of  a program  of  continuing  education  for  continu- 
ing readjustment,  certain  significant  aspects  of  adult  education  are 
indicated  in  the  following: 

A.  Community  Councils 

If  we  agree  that  the  prime  function  of  public  instruction  is  to 
foster  the  development  of  social  competency,  it  follows  that  public 
education  has  at  least  an  indirect  responsibility  for  the  whole  life 
of  a community  in  its  civic,  moral,  cultural,  and  spiritual  aspects. 

In  any  program  intended  to  meet  the  educational,  recreational,  and 
social  needs  of  communities,  it  must  he  recognized  that  local  leaders 
know  better  than  anyone  else  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  their  re- 
spective communities.  The  many  public  and  private  social  agencies 
operating  in  all  of  our  urban  and  rural  areas  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  their  services,  and  have  shown  conclusively  that  each  com- 
munity possesses  within  itself  the  leadership,  civic  pride,  and  initia- 
tive to  formulate  and  develop  plans  for  constructive  community  life 
and  social  progress. 

Too  often,  however,  lack  of  coordination  of  such  vital  services  re- 
sults in  unwarranted  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  in  some 
fields,  while  other  recreational  and  social  needs  are  entirely  over- 
looked. It  is  a common  experience  too,  in  our  smaller  boroughs  to 
find  several  social  functions,  each  warranting  community  support, 
scheduled  for  each  evening  of  the  week  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
he  followed  by  a like  period  in  which  community  life  marks  time, 
with  no  function  or  activity  to  occupy  the  minds  and  attention  of 
the  youth  and  adults  of  the  community.  A proper  coordination  of 
such  activities  would  insure  a moi’e  complete  program  and  secure 
for  each  activity  the  community-wide  interest  and  support  which  it 
deserves,  and  would  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  some  communities  of  the  Commonwealth  local  councils  have 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying  community  needs;  of  co- 
ordinating existing  educational,  recreational,  and  social  services;  of 
developing  needed  facilities  and  services;  and  of  community  plan- 
ning for  social  well-heing.  In  each  instance,  the  organization  of 
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such  a council  has  resulted  in  the  mutual  interest  and  support  by 
each  agency  of  the  programs  of  all. 

Depending  upon  whether  the  community  concerned  is  a neighbor- 
hood of  a large  city,  a borough,  or  a rural  district,  the  agencies  avail- 
able for  such  coordinated  effort  will  vary.  In  cities  and  boroughs, 
public  schools,  churches,  parent-teacher  associations,  community 
centers,  boys’  clubs,  girls’  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  youth  organizations, 
service  clubs,  labor  unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  patriotic  organi- 
zations, and  like  educational,  recreational,  and  social  agencies  are 
potential  members.  In  rural  areas,  the  public  school,  the  cliurch,  the 
Grange,  the  parent-teacher  association.  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
township  trustees,  and  like  agencies  will  serve  as  a constructive  plan- 
ning council.  In  any  instance,  the  organization  of  a community 
council,  comprised  of  one  or  more  representatives  of  each  of  the 
educational,  recreational,  and  social  agencies  operating  within  the 
community,  will  serve  as  an  effective  clearing  house  for  community 
problems  and  a planning  board  for  meeting  community  needs.  By 
proper  organization,  a rather  complete  representation  of  all  local 
social,  civic,  fraternal,  and  service  organizations  makes  available, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  all  existing  facilities  required  for  a co- 
ordinated program,  and  makes  possible  a concerted  community  effort 
in  developing  needed  facilities  and  services. 

As  a first  step  in  community  organization  for  cooperative  effort,  it 
should  be  reeognized  that  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  make 
possible  the  community  use  of  public  school  buildings  and  facilities 
for  every  conceivable  type  of  worthy  educational,  recreational,  or 
social  activity.  These  legislative  enaetments  provide  further  that 
properly  educated  leadership  may,  and  in  most  instances  must  he 
provided  as  free  publie  school  service,  with  salaries  of  leaders  paid 
from  public  school  funds,  and  with  state-aid  for  school  districts  main- 
taining such  public  adult-education  services. 

In  the  cooperative  effort  represented  by  the  organization  of  a 
community  council,  the  adult  educational,  recreational,  and  social 
needs  of  a community  should  not  be  estimated  in  terms  of  expressed 
demand.  Individuals  and  groups  alike  are  slow  to  request  any  free 
public  service  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  particularly  when  it 
represents  a new  activity  within  their  community  in  distinct  de- 
parture from  customary  routine  and  practice. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  facilities  should  not  defeat  the  initiation  of 
a program  of  adult  activities  for  the  following  reasons — ( 1 ) a proper 
organization  of  local  leadership  will  enlist  all  availalde  space  and 
equipment  as  needed:  (2)  a community  of  interest  and  unity  of 
purpose  will  secure  contributions  and  loans  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  secure  limited  donations  of  financial  aid  from  local  citizens 
and  clubs  willing  to  sponsor  certain  activities  for  stated  groups; 
and  (3)  most  important  of  all,  are  the  contributions  of  labor  from 
members  of  classes  themselves  and  the  donations  of  needed  materials 
from  local  firms  and  organizations,  which  will  make  possible  the  re- 
modeling of  Grange  and  town  halls  into  usable  basketball  courts; 
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the  development  of  vacant  lots  and  pastures  into  baseball  diamonds, 
athletic  fields,  and  tennis  courts;  and  the  equipment  of  rooms  in 
schools,  churches,  and  municipal  buildings  for  social-center  and 
recreational-center  purposes.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  con- 
tributions of  work  made  by  those  desiring  such  advantages,  prove 
more  effective  than  any  other  single  means  in  creating  interest  and 
in  enrolling  youths  and  adults  in  educational  and  recreational 
activities. 

Supported  by  legislative  provisions  for  a broad  and  comprehensive 
program  of  educational,  recreational,  and  social  activities  for  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults,  an  intelligent,  resourceful,  local  leadership 
can  overcome  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  through  an  or- 
ganization which  will  provide  unity  of  purpose,  cooperation,  and 
concerted  effort. 


B.  The  State  Program  of  Directed  Correspondence  Study 

Of  particular  importance  in  any  program  of  day,  late  afternoon, 
evening,  or  Saturday  classes  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  is 
the  State  program  of  directed  correspondence  study.  In  spite  of 
the  growing  demand  for  informal  adult-education  activities  employ- 
ing conference  methods  in  group  discussion,  there  is  now,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be,  a great  army  of  youth  and  adults  who  desire  op- 
portunities for  systematic  schooling. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  State  program  of  directed  cor- 
respondence study  are  that  it  employs  directed-study  procedures,  each 
individual  pursuing  any  given  course  of  study  which  he  may  desire, 
and  that  approved  correspondence  courses  are  used  as ‘study  guides. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  organize  extension  classes  in 
the  field  of  systematic  study  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  unless 
the  number  desiring  a given  course  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  an  instructor.  Under  this  program,  a school  district 
may  employ  a single  instructor  to  direct  the  study  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
individuals,  each  one  pursuing  a different  course  of  study.  As  free 
public  instruction,  the  cost  of  instructors  to  direct  such  study  is  paid 
from  public  school  funds,  and  state-aid  is  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  instruction.  Under  the  free  text  law,  the  correspondence 
study  materials,  consisting  of  texts  and  tests,  are  likewise  provided 
by  the  board  of  school  directors. 

As  a means  of  adapting  extension  school  offerings  to  the  interests, 
needs,  and  capacities  of  students,  this  plan  represents  the  utmost 
flexibility.  A student  can  select  any  vocational,  avocational,  or  cul- 
tural course  of  study  he  desires  and  begin  his  study  at  any  time  he 
desires,  proceeding  in  his  work  according  to  his  own  natural  pace, 
irrespective  of  other  members  of  the  study  group  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  the  function  of  the  instructor  directing  his  study  being  merely 
to  assist  him  over  difficulties  in  his  course  which  he  cannot  master 
without  help. 
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The  plan  can  be  made  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  within 
any  urban  or  rural  district  because  of  its  extreme  flexibility.  Students 
may  meet  regularly  two  or  three  evenings  per  week  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  instructor,  or  arrangements  may  be  made  for  supervision 
of  their  study  by  meetings  once  every  two  weeks  in  the  more  remote 
areas. 

As  an  educational  procedure,  this  plan  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
traditional  assignment-recitation  plan  through  the  development  of 
self-reliance  and  initiative  in  students;  in  educating  them  in  finding, 
organizing,  and  interpreting  the  information  they  desire;  in  eliminat- 
ing the  annoyances  of  restraint,  embarrassment,  and  humiliation  of 
publicly-paraded  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  class  recitation;  and 
in  equipping  them  to  continue  their  systematic  study  after  leaving 
school  when  an  instructor  is  no  longer  present  to  teach  them  in  the 
traditional  manner. 

In  the  present  State  program  of  directed  correspondence  study, 
fifty-one  corres2)ondence  study  agencies  are  ai)}jroved  for  servicing 
public  school  needs  in  the  form  of  courses  of  study  and  correctional 
service.  The  courses  provided  by  these  schools  run  into  hundreds 
and  cover  virtually  every  field  of  interest  from  engineering,  law,  and 
commercial  education,  to  nursing,  agriculture,  jihotography,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

Under  this  plan,  opportunities  for  systematic  study  of  credit 
courses  in  the  secondary  field  can  he  jjrovided  by  any  district  or 
county  superintendent  of  schools  at  a reasonable  per  capita  cost  of 
instruction.  The  maintenance  of  such  study  groups  being  eligible  for 
state-aid,  should  prompt  public  school  officials  to  provide  the  op- 
portunities for  systematic  schooling  which  out-of-school  youth  need 
and  deserve. 

C.  Credit  and  Non-Credit  Evening  Secondary  School  Courses 

In  the  organization  of  programs  of  adidt  education  in  communities, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  demand  for  evening  secondary  school 
work  is  invariably  characterized  by  a predominance  of  requests  for 
short,  intensive  courses  of  preparation  adapted  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  individuals  and  groups.  For  such  courses,  secondary  school 
credit  is  not  and  cannot  he  awarded. 

In  the  present  State  program  of  evening  secondary  school  work, 
general  evening  secondary  schools,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  Sec- 
tion III  on  “Scope  of  Extension  Education  for  Adults,”  far  outnumber 
the  standard  evening  secondary  schools  in  which  full  secondary 
school  credit  is  awarded  for  courses  successfully  com2>leted. 

While  the  prime  objective  of  extension  education  classes  for  adults 
should  he  to  meet,  as  adequately  as  230ssible,  the  expressed  needs  of 
individuals,  experience  has  also  shown  that  in  too  many  instances 
groups  devote  a year  or  two  in  evening  secondary  school  work,  dis- 
avowing their  interest  in  secondary  school  credits,  and  suddenly 
thereafter  discover  a need  for  such  credits  and  request  recognition 
of  their  previous  work  on  an  accredited  basis,  which  cannot  he  done. 
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The  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  of  adult  education  is  called  to  Section  VII 
following  on  “Minimum  Standards  Governing  Accreditment  of  Eve- 
ning Secondary  Schools.”  Only  when  evening  secondary  school  work 
is  organized  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  stand- 
ards stipulated  in  this  section  is  it  possible  to  award  credit  for 
evening  secondary  school  work. 

As  a general  practice,  care  should  be  taken  that  those  enroling  in 
non-credit  evening  secondary  school  classes  are  fully  aware  that  they 
will  receive  no  secondary  school  credit  for  the  pursuance  of  such 
courses,  even  though  they  are  successfully  completed.  As  a general 
principle  of  evening  secondary  school  administration,  it  may  be  said 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  standard  evening  secondary  school 
work,  leading  to  proper  secondary  school  credits  and  a regular  sec- 
ondary school  diploma,  is  to  be  preferred  over  general  evening 
secondary  school  courses  for  which  credit  may  not  be  awarded,  and 
this  for  two  reasons — (1)  the  organization  of  evening  secondary 
school  work  on  an  accredited  basis  guarantees  to  every  student  en- 
rolled therefor  a full,  well-rounded  course  of  study,  and  (2)  the 
organization  of  evening  secondary  school  work  on  an  accredited  basis 
safeguards  the  best  interests  of  each  student  against  the  time  when 
he  might  decide  to  continue  systematic  study  and  desire  credit  for 
the  work  previously  covered,  which,  unless  accredited,  will  represent 
a complete  loss  to  him  as  far  as  his  scholastic  rating  is  concerned. 

D.  The  Public  Forum 

Recent  developments  in  adult  education  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  informal  group-work 
procedures  as  a means  of  effecting  group  thinking,  of  arriving  at 
collective  judgment,  and  of  securing  concerted  action.  Of  the  several 
types  of  group-work  techniques,  public  forum  procedures  have  be- 
come increasingly  important.  This  age  of  far-reaching  and  complex 
social  problems,  and  of  sharply  conflicting  political  doctrine,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  adult  civic  education.  Due  largely  to  the 
Federal  forum  demonstrations  and  earlier  experiments  in  adult  civic 
education  through  the  radio,  the  public  forum  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  adult  civic  education. 

In  addition  to  local.  State,  national,  and  international  socio-eco- 
nomic problems,  public  forum  procedures  have  been  found  to  be 
effective  also  in  the  fields  of  parent  education  and  community 
planning. 

While  the  purpose  of  all  group  thinking  is  to  pool  experience, 
exchange  thought,  and  clarify  ideas,  successful  group  discussion  re- 
quires a background  common  to  all  participating.  In  local  com- 
munity planning,  in  issues  of  governmental  indifference  or  abuse,  or 
in  family  problems,  a broad  pertinent  experience  is  usually  common 
to  all  members  of  the  group.  In  other  instances,  however,  certain 
issues  are  of  immediate  importance  to  the  members  of  a group,  but 
are  largely  outside  of  their  experience,  in  which  cases  provision 
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Self-government,  as  largely  as  possible,  should  characterize  the  administration  of  every  evening  school 
for  adults.  Self-direction  in  educational  matters  is  essential  to  educating  for  preparation  in  community 

life. 

The  above  group  is  the  senate  of  one  of  Philadelphia’s  evening  elementary  schools  and  constitutes  the 
governing  body  of  the  school.  They  are  shown  here  in  one  of  their  regular  executive  sessions. 
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must  be  made  for  developing  a common  background  before  success- 
ful group  discussion  is  possible. 

In  tbe  consideration  of  problems  which  are  complex,  or  regarding 
which  the  group  is  largely  uninformed,  resort  must  be  had  to  some 
means  of  developing  the  common  background  of  information  es- 
sential to  group  discussion.  In  such  instances,  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses provided  by  the  speaker  or  speakers  of  the  public  forum 
provide  the  required  background. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  forum  demonstrations,  of  which  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  the  advantage,  fifty  other  public  affairs  forums 
have  been  maintained  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  six  are 
known  to  be  partially  or  wholly  under  public  school  jurisdiction. 

As  a means  of  furthering  the  public  forum  movement  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a State  conference  on  public  forums  was  called  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  convened  at  Harris- 
burg on  February  8 and  9,  1938,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a standing  committee  on  public  forums.  The  School  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania  stipulate  adult  civic  education  as  a mandatory  field 
of  free  public  adult  education,  provided  that  fifteen  or  more  resi- 
dents, above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  make  written  application  for 
such  group-discussion  services.  Such  forums  shall  then  be  organ- 
ized and  maintained  by  the  board  of  school  directors  as  part  of  the 
local  program  of  free  public  education. 

By  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1937,  parent  education  was 
also  added  to  the  required  fields  of  free  public  adult  education. 
The  bulletin  of  tbe  Department  of  Public  Instruction  entitled  “In- 
creased Social  Opportunity  Through  Community  Planning,”  pro- 
posing the  organization  of  a state-wide  system  of  community  councils, 
is  intended  to  further  materially  the  practice  of  community  organi- 
zation for  social  planning.  Both  of  these  purposes  seem  to  be  most 
effectively  achieved  through  the  public  forum. 

Briefly,  forum  procedures  are  as  follows — the  order  of  business 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a chairman  selected  or  approved 
by  the  group  itself;  the  topic  to  be  considered  is  chosen  by  the 
group  and  presented  in  the  form  of  a thirty-  to  forty-five-minute 
address  by  an  expert,  without  interruption  by  the  audience;  the 
presentation  of  the  topic  by  the  expert  is  followed  by  a discussion 
period,  generally  of  equal  length,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
audience  seek  further  information  by  means  of  questions,  make  addi- 
tional observations,  or  challenge  the  statements  of,  or  position  taken 
by  the  speaker;  the  chairman,  serving  as  forum  leader,  directs  and 
controls  the  discussion,  summarizes  the  major  points  made,  both 
pro  and  con,  and  directs  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  forum 
to  instances  of  a consensus  of  opinion  which  have  seemed  to  exist. 
Depending  upon  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  topic  being  dis- 
cussed, tbe  members  of  the  forum  group  may  or  may  not  vote  to 
take  action  in  the  light  of  their  discussion  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  may  or  may  not  have  arrived. 
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As  a means  for  discussing  problems  of  parent  education  and  of 
community  well-being,  tbe  public  forum  bas  been  found  to  be  most 
effective.  In  the  field  of  adult  civic  education,  covering  the  more 
subtle  problems  of  current  social,  economic,  and  political  issues, 
the  public  forum  has  been  proved  to  be  a successful  means  of  equip- 
ping adults  for  an  intelligent  assumption  of  civic  responsibility. 


E.  The  Administration  of  Adult  Education  in  Smaller  Boroughs 

and  Rural  Areas 

In  our  larger  cities,  evening  schools,  offering  a wide  choice  of 
fields  of  study,  have  been  maintained  for  several  decades  past.  In 
such  centers  the  demand  for  adult  educational  and  recreational  op- 
portunities is  sufficiently  great,  however,  to  warrant  the  organization 
of  both  formal  classes  and  informal  discussion  groups,  and  the 
employment  of  instructors  and  leaders  for  such  service.  Our  bor- 
oughs and  rural  areas,  with  smaller  and  even  sparse  population, 
present  an  administrative  problem  due  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  relatively 
small  demand  for  adult  educational  and  recreational  activities  makes 
the  organization  of  formal  classwork,  under  the  assignment-recitation 
plan,  prohibitively  expensive.  Obviously,  the  salary  required  for  a 
teacher  or  a leader  of  such  a group  having  only  three  to  five  or  six 
members,  cannot  be  justified. 

The  utilization  of  the  directed-correspondence-study  plan,  how- 
ever, will  eliminate  this  difficulty.  Even  though  there  are  within  a 
small  borough  only  fifteen  individuals  desiring  an  opportunity  for 
systematic  study,  and  even  though  each  of  these  desires  to  pursue  a 
different  course  of  study,  their  needs  can  he  promptly  and  effectively 
met  by  the  organization  of  a directed-study  group  and  the  assign- 
ment of  a single  instructor  for  such  work.  Likewise,  in  any  given 
rural  area,  ten  or  fifteen  individuals,  consisting  of  fathers  and  sons, 
and  mothers  and  daughters,  can  meet  regularly  in  the  Grange  hall, 
the  corner  church,  or  elsewhere,  and  pursue  the  various  courses  of 
study  which  they  may  desire  under  the  direction  of  a competent 
instructor.  By  proper  organization,  credit  courses,  as  well  as  non- 
credit courses  in  the  secondary  field  of  education,  can  he  maintained 
by  this  plan. 

In  addition  to  this  means  of  providing  for  systematic  study,  smaller 
communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  several  alterna- 
tives. Lecture  courses,  forums,  discussion  groups,  and  like  activities 
suitable  for  smaller  groups,  are  always  a possibility.  Moreover, 
abundant  facilities  are  available  for  home  study  in  the  form  of  library 
extension  service,  reading  courses,  and  correspondence  instruction. 

In  the  field  of  recreation,  the  organization  of  leagues,  contests, 
tournaments,  and  field  meets,  under  the  direction  of  a county  com- 
mittee, will  usually  create  sufficient  interest  to  overcome  the  greater 
distances  involved. 

The  social  vision  and  leadership  of  public  school  officials  will 
rapidly  enlist  available  services  in  providing  more  adequate  edu- 
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cational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  Pennsylvanians,  irrespect- 
ive of  age,  geographical  location,  or  the  type  of  readjustment  needed 
or  desired. 

F.  Organization  of  Classes  and  Groups,  and  Recruiting  Members 

In  the  initiation  of  a program  of  adult  education  in  a given  com- 
munity, the  provision  of  this  type  of  educational  and  recreational 
service  must  first  be  made  known  to  those  who  might  be  interested. 
Several  techniques  of  approach  have  been  found  to  be  reasonably 
successful. 

In  the  first  place,  adequate  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posed program.  In  smaller  urban  communities,  the  calling  of  a 
community  mass  meeting  ])y  the  local  public  school  head  has  been 
found  most  elfective  as  a means  of  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
program  and  enlisting  the  interest  and  support  of  the  community. 
Local  newspapers  and  publications  are  invariably  glad  to  give  edi- 
torial support  to  such  a project.  Stores  and  shops  will  cooperate 
in  window  display  announcements.  The  management  of  moving 
pictures  will  run  moving  picture  trailers  as  their  contribution  to 
publicity. 

In  reaching  specific  groups  of  adults,  the  cooperation  of  racial  and 
group  leaders  will  place  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  adult  educa- 
tion program  for  all  members  of  such  groups.  Shop  superintendents 
and  foremen  can  cooperate  in  billboard  announcements  and  the  use 
of  stuffers  in  pay  envelopes  announcing  the  program.  Libraries, 
clubs,  and  fraternal  organizations  are  likewise  receptive  to  proposals 
which  promise  to  meet  existing  adult  educational  and  recreational 
needs.  Natural  groups,  in  the  form  of  groups  consisting  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  friends,  form  the  nucleus  for  discussion  groups.  The 
parent-teacher  association,  or  the  Grange,  can  make  a success  of  the 
program  by  lending  support. 

In  the  development  of  a program  of  adult  education,  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  any  special  activity  intended  for  a specific  group  may 
at  times  be  veiled  with  advantage.  To  go  any  place,  one  must  start 
from  where  he  is.  The  creation  of  interest  and  attendance  is  the  first 
consideration.  In  some  communities,  nothing  beyond  social  and 
recreational  activities  will  at  first  appeal  to  those  for  whom  the 
program  is  intended.  At  times  the  lure  of  participation  in  a com- 
munity vaudeville  or  minstrel  show  must  be  resorted  to  as  a begin- 
ning. From  these  perhaps  less  significant  beginnings,  however, 
the  resourceful  leader  can  establish  an  enrolment  which  once  se- 
cured, provides  the  opportunity  for  discovering  first-hand  the  major 
interests  of  the  members  of  a group,  and  opens  the  way  for  their 
selection  of  more  constructive  activities  of  an  educational  or  recrea- 
tional nature. 

The  unpretentious  efforts  of  a small  group  of  hoys  attempting  to 
provide  for  itself  a club  room  in  a vacant  building,  even  though 
consisting  of  only  two  or  three  individuals,  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
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interest  and  participation  of  others.  Through  the  cooperative  effort 
required  in  providing  their  owTi  quarters,  comes  a feeling  of  group 
unity  which  will  express  itself  in  some  form  whether  directed  or 
not,  and  given  this  nucleus,  there  is  needed  only  the  skillful  direction 
of  thought  and  development  of  interest  to  lead  such  individuals 
through  a series  of  steps  into  the  more  serious  activities  of  the  dis- 
cussion group  or  the  evening  school  class.  When  this  point  is 
reached,  if  the  wise  leader  will  permit  a rightful  choice  and  self- 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  group,  it  is  ready  for 
educational  and  cultural  activities  limited  only  hy  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  leader. 

In  the  successful  initiation  of  class  and  group  work,  prohahly 
no  factor  is  more  important  than  that  of  utmost  freedom  of  choice, 
in  which  the  group,  under  the  direction  of  the  leader,  decides  for 
itself  whether  it  wants  to  study,  work,  or  play,  and  more  than  this, 
decides  for  itself  exactly  the  manner  in  which  it  will  approach  and 
prosecute  the  educational  or  recreational  activity  it  has  outlined 
for  itself. 


G.  Home-Study  Opportunities 

In  the  administration  of  adult  education  programs,  particularly  in 
smaller  urban  communities  and  in  rural  areas,  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate home-study  opportunities  should  have  an  important  part. 

In  the  field  of  university  instruction,  credit  correspondence  courses 
for  both  graduate  and  under-graduate  study  have  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  recent  years.  In  the  field  of  secondary  education,  the  recent 
development  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  program  of  directed  corre- 
spondence study,  briefly  described  above,  includes  in  its  possibili- 
ties a comprehensive  plan  for  home  study  of  widely  diversified  corre- 
spondence courses  in  the  vocational,  avocational,  and  cultural  fields. 

As  a means  of  self-improvement  through  home  study,  reading 
courses  also  have  rapidly  taken  an  important  place  in  recent  years. 
The  service  of  the  American  Library  Association,  originators  of  the 
reading-course  plan,  now  includes  more  than  sixty  fields  of  interest 
and  study  which  are  made  available  to  isolated  and  busy  individuals 
who  desire  to  do  systematic  reading  along  specific  lines.  The  Library 
Extension  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  has  also  made 
a significant  beginning  in  the  preparation  of  reading  courses  and 
packet  library  service  for  individuals  and  groups  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  type  of  adult  education  service.  The  travel- 
ing library  service  provided  hy  the  State  Library  is  a significant 
means  of  supplying  home-study  opportunities  wherever  an  organiza- 
tion or  an  individual  is  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  hooks 
loaned  through  this  plan. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruciton  is  in  a position  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  correspondence  instruction  and  reading-course  service 
available  in  different  fields  for  home  study. 
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H.  Leadership  Education 

Adult  education  methods  group  themselves  into  two  major  cate- 
gories; namely,  special  formal  methods  in  systematic  study  in  which 
abundant  drill,  practice,  and  review  are  required,  such  as  in  teaching 
a language,  stenography,  typing,  and  mathematics;  and  group-work 
techniques  as  informal  procedures  in  group  thinking,  in  arriving 
at  collective  judgment,  and  in  securing  concerted  action. 

While  the  preparation  of  adult-education  leaders  must  recognize 
each  of  the  special-interest  fields  of  adult  education  which  are  unique 
either  in  methods  or  techniques,  or  in  course  content,  it  should  also 
he  cognizant  of  the  vital  necessity  of  emphasizing  discussion  pro- 
cedures as  their  source  of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort. The  time  has  come  in  the  development  of  leadership  education 
for  adults,  in  which  teachers  in  the  formal  classwork  of  a standard 
evening  secondary  school,  as  well  as  discussion  leaders,  should  he 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  conference  methods  in  their  present  state 
of  development,  and  should  he  required  to  observe,  even  in  formal 
classwork,  the  basic  merits  of  the  socialized  recitation  and  of  dis- 
cussion procedures. 

The  many  social  outcomes  of  group-work  techniques  raise  them 
to  a position  of  prime  importance  in  leadership  education.  Through 
them  is  inculcated  the  democratic  ideal  of  group  thinking  and  co- 
operative effort  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
they  develop  in  the  individual,  habits  of  self-direction  and  of  group 
self-determination,  as  the  essence  of  democratic  purpose. 

The  experience  of  the  individual  in  properly  conducted  group 
work  teaches  him  that  no  individual  can  be  certain  that  he  has  at 
his  command  all  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  any  issue,  and  that 
only  through  the  pooling  of  the  experience  of  all  of  the  members 
of  a group  can  a maximum  of  reliable  evidence  be  secured  as  a 
basis  for  collective  judgment.  He  becomes  cognizant,  too,  of  the 
difference  between  personal  opinion  and  facts  as  bases  for  arriving 
at  a judgment.  He  comes  to  recognize  immediately  the  ear-marks 
of  personal  prejudice  and  bias,  and  to  insist  upon  tolerance  and  open- 
mindedness  through  constantly  being  confronted  by  new  and  in- 
controvertible evidence  contributed  by  other  members  of  the  group, 
which  often  forces  him  to  modify,  or  completely  reverse  his  previous 
convictions. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  competency  in  democracy,  the  ex- 
perience of  group  thinking  and  planning,  and  of  collective  judg- 
ment and  effort,  should  he  recognized  by  all  adult  education  leaders 
as  of  major  importance  in  all  types  of  adult  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  thorough  preparation  and  experience  in  group-work  tech- 
niques, a thorough  foundation  in  general  and  educational  psychology, 
in  at  least  the  elements  of  sociology  and  economics,  and  in  adjust- 
ment counseling,  should  he  required  of  all  adult  education  leaders 
certificated  for  service  in  a State  program  of  free  public  adult  educa- 
tion, Beyond  these  general  requirements,  which  probably  should 
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be  exacted  of  all  adult  education  leaders,  are  the  special  methods 
and  techniques  and  the  special  body  of  knowledge  which  character- 
ize the  special  interest  areas  of  adult  education. 

In  immigrant  education,  the  supervisor  and  his  teachers  should  be 
conversant  with  current  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  problem  of  teaching  English  to  non-English- 
speaking  adults.  Within  the  Commonwealth  an  eclectic  method  is 
advocated,  comprising  appropriate  parts  of  the  direct  method,  the 
conversational  method,  the  Gouin  method,  and  the  analytical  in- 
ductive method.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  operation  of  association  and  recall,  of  techniques  of  drill 
and  review,  and  of  sequence,  is  essential,  if  the  time  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  student  as  well,  is  to  be  used  advantageously. 

In  citizenship  preparation  for  immigrants  and  native  illiterates, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  our  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments,  of  the  purposes  and  problems  of  democracy, 
of  current  social,  economic,  and  political  issues,  and  of  sources, 
is  essential.  A proper  presentation  of  such  education  demands 
further  that  the  leader  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conflict 
of  democracy  and  dictatorship,  with  world  economic  systems,  and 
with  present-day  international  relationships  and  foreign  policy. 

In  adult  civic  education,  intended  to  serve  as  a basis  for  socio- 
economic planning,  the  background  of  knowledge  of  the  leader 
should  include  the  foregoing  and,  in  addition,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  political  parties  and  issues.  State  and  National  legislative 
problems  and  Government  policies,  political  theory  and  philosophy 
of  government,  and  current  foreign  affairs.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
conversant  with  major  present-day  socio-economic  issues,  such  as 
social  security,  neutrality,  relief,  world  peace,  municipal  ownership, 
conservation,  housing,  and  wages  and  hours. 

In  elementary  education  for  adults,  the  essentials  of  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  hand-writing  to  native  illiterates,  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  problem  of  teaching  non-English-speaking  people, 
must  be  at  the  teacher’s  command,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  direct 
association  and  the  techniques  of  sensory  aids  in  the  use  of  flash 
cards,  objects,  specimens,  models,  and  pictures.  As  in  all  other 
classes  of  adults,  such  teachers  should  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  richer 
apperceptive  background  of  adults  and  he  able  to  organize  ele- 
mentary subject  matter  in  brief,  intensive  courses. 

In  parent  education,  a broad  foundation  in  psychology  and  soci- 
ology in  all  leaders  should  he  a prerequisite.  The  contriljutions  of 
parental  education  leaders  to  group  discussion  demand  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  heredity  and  eugenics,  of  instinct 
and  behavior,  of  the  learning  process,  of  mental  hygiene,  of  education 
in  and  by  play,  of  sex  education,  of  character  education,  of  social 
instincts,  of  home  and  community  relationships,  and  of  personality 
adjustment. 
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The  employment  of  a full-time,  well-prepared,  and  adequately  paid 
supervisor,  capable  of  directing  both  formal  and  informal  leadership 
education,  is  wise  economy.  In  larger  cities  where  the  number  of 
activities  warrant  such  adjustments,  assignments  should  ]je  made  so 
as  to  merge  the  many  part-time  adult  education  activities  into  fewer 
but  year-round,  full-time  positions,  combining  evening  school  teach- 
ing with  summer  session  work  and  recreational  center  service  with 
summer  recreational  work,  thus  centralizing  responsibility  in  fewer 
leaders,  encouraging  a proper  integration  of  adult  education  activi- 
ties, and  permitting  those  responsible  to  devote  their  thought  and 
energy  to  a single,  general  field  of  service  throughout  the  year. 

The  creation  in  1937  of  a special  curriculum  in  adult  education 
at  the  Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College  will  go  far  in  developing 
a comprehensive  and  progressive  program  of  adult  education  leader- 
ship education  within  the  Commonwealth.  This  centralization  of 
responsibility  will  serve  to  coordinate  the  many  splendid  contribu- 
tions made  by  other  colleges  and  universities  to  adult  education 
leadership  education  during  past  years. 

I.  Certification  of  Extension  Teachers  and  Leaders 

At  this  time,  June,  1938,  the  requirements  for  certification  of 
leaders  in  all  phases  of  public  adult  education  service  are  being 
thoroughly  revised.  State  committees  of  specialists  in  the  several 
different  fields  of  adult  education  are  now  at  work  formulat- 
ing recommendations  as  to  requirements  for  temporary  certification 
of  adult  education  leaders,  the  renewal  of  Temporary  Certificates, 
and  the  awarding  of  permanent  certification  in  their  respective  fields. 

As  a first  step  in  the  revision  of  State  certification  of  leaders  of 
puhlie  adult  education  activities,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
issuance  of  Temporary  Extension  Standard  Certificates  in  certain 
special  fields  not  heretofore  recognized.  These  provisions  cover  the 
needs  for  the  current  year  only,  and  will  he  supplemented  by  de- 
tailed requirements  for  renewal  of  Temporary  Certicates  and  for 
the  awarding  of  permanent  certification.  The  present  requirements 
for  Extension  Standard  Certificates  are  indicated  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXTENSION  STANDARD  CERTIFICATE 

1.  Regulations  Governing  Certificates  Previously  Issued 

a.  All  Temporary,  Special,  Normal  and  Provisional  College  Cer- 
tificates now  valid  will  be  renewed  and  made  permanent  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  upon  which  they  were  issued, 
h.  Permanent  Certificates  to  teach  English  and  Citizenship  to  adults 
are  not  affected  by  the  following  regulations.  These  regulations 
govern  the  issue  of  new  certificates. 

2.  Extension  Standard  Certificate 
a.  Temporary  Extension  Standard 

This  certificate  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  upon  the  request  of  the  county  or  district  superin- 
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tendent  under  whose  authority  the  applicant  is  to  teach,  and  en- 
titles the  holder  to  teach  special  interest  fields  in  the  designated 
county  or  district  for  a period  of  one  year. 


The 

special  interest  fields  include: 

i. 

Literacy  and  citizenship 

education 

ii. 

Parent  education 

1.  Homemaking 

3. 

Child  development 

2.  Family  relationships 

4. 

Home  nursing  and  hygiene 

5. 

Mental  hygiene 

iii. 

Adult  recreation 

1.  Community  center 

6. 

Art  appreciation 

supervisions 

7. 

Playground  administration 

2.  Athletics,  sports,  and 

8. 

Instrumental  music 

games 

9. 

Music  appreciation 

3.  Vocal  music 

10. 

Sculpture 

4.  Pictorial  art 

11. 

Handicrafts 

5.  Design  arts 

12. 

Dramatics 

iv. 

Adult  civic  education 

V. 

Worker’s  education 

vi. 

Adjustment  counseling 

Applicants  for  this  form  of  certificate  must  hold  a valid  standard 
certificate  to  teach  in  either  the  elementary  or  secondary  field,  or 
must  have  completed  two  years  of  post  secondary  school  edu- 
cation, or  its  equivalent  in  education  or  experience,  or  hoth. 

This  certificate  may  be  renewed  for  a period  of  one  year  upon 
a rating  of  “low”  or  better  and  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  approved  required  special  education. 

These  regulations  govern  the  certification  of  teachers  for  the 
Adult  Education  Program  and  do  not  relate  to  the  certification 
of  full-time  teachers  of  children  of  compulsory  school  age. 

b.  Permanent  Extension  Standard 

The  temporary  extension  standard  certification  will  cover  the  im- 
mediate needs  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  this  field  for 
the  year.  Committees  are  now  at  work  studying  the  matter  of 
what  experience  and  education  should  be  recommended  for  the 
renewal  of  the  temporary  extension  certificate  and  the  validation 
of  this  certificate  as  a permanent  certificate. 

3.  Registration  of  Certificates 

“No  teacher  shall  teach  in  any  public  school  of  this  Commonwealth, 
any  branch  which  he  has  not  been  properly  certified  to  teach.” 

School  Laws,  Section  1301. 

“Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  every  holder  of  a cer- 
tificate, of  any  kind,  shall  present  it  for  registration  to  the  proper 
superintendent  who  shall  record  its  kind,  number,  and  date  of  issue, 
together  with  the  branches  which  it  covers.  Whenever  new  branches 
are  added  to  any  certificate,  these  shall  be  added  to  the  record  upon 
presentation  of  said  certificate  to  the  superintendent.” 

School  Laws,  Section  1324. 

J.  Adjustment  Counseling 

Finally,  one  of  the  special  aspects  of  adult  education  service  which 
should  receive  emphasis  is  that  of  adjustment  counseling.  In  the 
public  education  of  American  youth  passing  through  the  formative 
years,  and  of  adult  misfits  and  failures,  the  value  of  sympathetic 
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interest  in,  and  understanding  of  their  social  and  personality  mal- 
adjustments far  transcend  the  worth  of  acquired  skills  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  vital  importance  of  adjustment  coun- 
seling, too  much  cannot  easily  he  said.  The  term  itself  indicates  its 
broad  and  varied  scope.  Vocational  guidance?  Yes,  as  a means 
of  insuring  economic  self-sufficiency  and  self-respect.  Educational 
counseling?  Necessarily  so,  if  the  learner  is  to  have  the  advantage 
of  our  experience  with  prerequisites  and  related  fields  of  knowledge. 
Placement  and  follow-up?  Essentially  so,  whether  of  a voeational 
or  advanced  educational  nature,  if  effective  personal  adjustments 
for  social  competency  are  to  be  made.  Of  these,  practically  every 
student  will  have  need. 

But  adjustment  counseling  embraces  much  beyond  these  generally 
recognized  functions,  running  the  entire  gamut  of  socio-economic 
problems  and  personal  shortcomings.  Is  it  concerned  with  a youth 
so  beset  by  diffidence  that  his  life  has  become  an  endless  round  of 
uncertainty  and  hesitancy?  Should  it  attempt  to  rebuild  self-con- 
fidence and  ambition  in  the  place  of  a growing  sense  of  inferiority? 
Should  it  lend  a hand  to  the  youth  reared  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  rural  areas  and  suddenly  catapulted  headlong  into  the  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  a large  city  secondary  school?  Should  it  find  time 
to  assist  the  discouraged  adult  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
him,  is  always  last  to  be  hired  and  first  to  be  fired?  Should  it  treat 
impudence  and  obstinacy  in  the  form  of  defense  mechanisms  as 
different  from  domineering  and  bullying  born  of  conceit?  Should 
it  recognize  with  enduring  patience  the  physiological  and  emotional 
unbalance  of  adolescence?  Should  it  seek  in  the  home  background 
for  causes  of  indifference,  discouragement,  distraction,  and  failure? 
Has  it  a responsibility  in  cases  of  physical  deformity  and  apparent 
ill  health?  Should  it  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  troubled 
home-life  of  the  unfortunate  under-privileged,  its  knowledge  of  free 
clinics,  free  legal  aid,  free  employment  service,  and  relief  from  dis- 
tress? Has  it  a responsibility  to  the  under-privileged  to  enlighten 
them  on  matters  of  social  customs  and  the  foundations  of  good 
breeding?  Should  it  he  interested  in  the  strained  relationships  exist- 
ing between  a father  and  son  or  between  a mother  and  daughter? 

Yes,  all  of  these  and  many  more,  as  occasion  arises,  embracing 
all  needed  adjustments  from  a child  with  a crooked  hack,  through 
youth  hungry  for  wholesome  social  contacts,  to  a father  without  a 
job,  but — only  as  occasion  arises.  Proljahly  no  mistake  can  be 
made  in  public  education  greater  than  neglecting  adequate  counsel- 
ing, except  perhaps,  to  assume  that  all  individuals  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  destructive  personality  maladjustments.  Beyond 
the  general  functions  of  vocational  guidance,  educational  counseling, 
and  placement  and  follow-up,  to  which  all  are  entitled,  the  need 
for  further  adjustment  counseling  will  prove  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  most  vital 
educational  service  to  the  most  needy  group,  mental,  emotional, 
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social,  and  economic  adjustment  becomes  one  of  the  prime  es- 
sentials in  a program  of  public  education. 

So,  too,  it  should  be  added  in  the  case  of  a probable  neurotic, 
of  insurmountable  inhibitions,  and  of  disastrous  psychic  fears,  the 
average  teacher  cannot  be  expected,  nor  should  he  he  permitted  to 
attempt  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  treatment.  It  is  his  responsibility 
as  a teacher,  however,  to  see  that  such  extreme  cases  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a reputable  mental  hygienist  or  psychiatrist. 

If  public  education  represents  a planned  effort  on  the  part  of 
society  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  experience  of  the  race,  why 
should  public  school  authorities  permit  an  ever-increasing  emphasis 
upon  our  experience  in  the  fields  of  manual  skills  and  reflective 
thinking  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  our  experience  in  worthy  social 
relationships  and  successful  living?  If  the  objective  of  public  edu- 
cation is  social  competency,  should  not  adjustment  counseling,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  constitute  the  basic  service  of  the  public  school 
and  of  adult  education  generally? 

K.  Conclusion 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  adult 
education  are  to  he  found  a reflection  of  current  trends  in  the  local 
organization  and  administration  of  extension  education  for  out-of- 
school youth  and  adults.  As  general  principles,  these  suggestions 
may  he  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  As  a long-range  objective,  probably  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution that  public  adult  education  can  make  will  be  found 
in  developing  locally  the  practice  of  community  organization 
for  social  planning.  Only  by  the  enlistment  in  a coordinated 
enterprise  of  the  interest  and  support  of  all  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  social  well-being,  can  the  vital  social 
values  of  a comprehensive  program  of  public  adult  education 
be  fully  realized. 

2.  The  complete  autonomy  of  adult  groups,  their  selection  and 
pursuance  of  any  type  of  educational,  recreational,  or  social 
activity  which  characterizes  every  properly  organized  program 
of  adult  education,  represents  the  most  practical  and  effective 
means  of  educating  individuals  for  democratic  living. 

3.  In  the  essential  exercise  of  personal  choice  in  group  work  is 
to  he  found  the  only  means  of  developing  the  arts  of  group 
thinking,  collective  judgment,  and  concerted  effort,  whicli 
constitute  the  life-blood  of  democracy. 

4.  As  in  other  types  of  social  work,  those  needing  adult  education 
service  most  are  invariably  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  hut 
if  the  community  adult  education  program  is  to  serve  its  in- 
tended purpose,  administrative  officials  should  concentrate 
their  efforts,  first  of  all,  upon  the  grosser,  human  maladjust- 
ments of  the  most  needy,  for  whom  public  education  is  re- 
sponsible. 
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5.  While  adult  education  service  should  he  characterized  hy 
self  direction  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  affected,  if  leader- 
ship is  to  justify  itself,  it  must  liecome  definitely  effective  in 
reaching  clear-cut  goals  of  successful  living  and  cooperative 
citizenship  through  a skilled  direction  and  a subtle  awakening 
of  desired  interests  and  aspirations,  striving  to  follow  the 
middle  road  between  a policy  of  laissez-faire  self  direction  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  coercive  indoctrination  on  the  other. 

6.  In  the  organization  of  commimity  councils  for  social  planning, 
local  leaders  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  incidental  edu- 
cation of  home  and  community  environment  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  life  of  every  child  and  youth,  making  the  study 
and  formulation  of  effective  social  controls  one  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  such  an  organization. 

7.  It  should  be  repeated  that  of  the  many  services  of  inestimable 
value  that  a community  council  can  render,  a local  program 
of  adjustment  counseling,  providing  a sympathetic  hearing, 
sound  advice,  and  practical  help,  for  all  individuals  hampered 
by  maladjustments  and  personal  difficulties  will  probably  con- 
tribute more  to  local  social  progress  than  any  other  single 
service  that  such  a council  can  render.  Just  as  in  the  advocacy 
of  the  organization  of  community  councils,  the  purpose  is 
to  develop  a state-wide  practice  of  assisting  communities  to 
study  and  solve  their  own  problems,  so  also  the  emphasis  upon 
local  programs  of  adjustment  counseling  for  public  school 
pupils,  for  out-of-school  youth,  and  for  adults  is  merely  a 
proposal  of  means  whereby  public  education  can  help  indi- 
viduals to  help  themselves. 
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Rehabilitation 

Handicapped  young  ladies  find  an  opportunity  in  secretarial  preparation 
courses  of  the  Adult  School  of  Williamsport 


Automobile  Driving 

One  of  the  many  uniaue  services  rendered  by  Williamsport. 
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V.  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

By  legislative  enactment,  any  type  of  approved  educational,  recrea- 
tional, or  social  service  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  which  a 
given  hoard  of  school  directors  may  deem  advisable,  is  eligible  for 
extension  reimbursement  equivalent,  on  a percentage-of-the-mini- 
mum-salary  basis,  to  that  to  which  such  hoard  is  entitled  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  day  schools. 

Extension  education  activities  may  range  from  puhlie  forums  and 
parent  edueation  discussion  groups  to  regularly  conducted  formal 
class  work  in  the  evening  elementary  or  seeondary  schools;  or  from 
a brief,  intensive  ten-hour  course  in  blue-print  reading  or  power- 
machine  operation,  to  the  formal  one-hundred-and-twenty-hour 
course  of  the  standard  evening  secondary  school. 

Recreational  activities  may  range  from  group  work  in  creative 
art,  musie,  and  dramatics,  to  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  competitive 
sports;  from  hobby  clubs  in  handicrafts  and  general  shop  work  to 
eommunity  center  service  with  any  desired  function  from  social 
dances  to  library  and  reading-room  service;  and  embracing  any  other 
activity  desired,  from  choral,  orchestral,  and  hand  work,  to  com- 
munity field  meets,  exhibits,  pageants,  and  festivals. 

For  those  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  who  wish  to  improve 
themselves  by  further  systematic  study,  the  standard  evening  second- 
ary school  has  been  ereated.  By  proper  organization  of  evening-sec- 
ondary-school programs  and  approval  by  the  Department  of  Puhlie 
Instruction,  valid  secondary  school  credit  may  he  awarded  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation.  The  School  Laws 
further  provide  that  whenever  such  requirements  have  been  thus 
satisfied  by  any  student,  the  appropriate  school  diploma  shall  be 
awarded  him. 

For  those  who  desire  short,  intensive  courses  to  assist  them  in  their 
daily  work  or  to  broaden  their  general  educational  background,  the 
general  evening  secondary  school  is  provided.  To  the  special-interest 
groups,  such  as  literacy  and  citizenship  education,  elementary 
education,  parent  education,  and  workers’  education,  full  authoriza- 
tion is  given  in  the  approved  scope  of  extension  education. 

Among  the  more  important  legislative  provisions  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  extension  schools,  classes,  and  activities  are  the  following; 

A.  Definition  of  Extension  Education 

“ ‘Extension  education’  shall  designate  any  instructional,  recrea- 
tional, or  social  service  provided  and  administered  by  the  hoard  of 
school  directors  of  any  school  district  which  is  organized  primarily 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  for  adults,  I)Ut  shall  not  include  the  school 
work  of  continuation  and  other  vocational  schools  which  are  sub- 
sidized under  the  provisions  of  Federal  enactment.”  (Section  4101, 
School  Laws.) 

B.  Status  of  Extension  Education 

“Extension  education  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  distriets  in  which  it  is  organized. 
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and  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  or  of  the  district  as  are  other  public  schools  of  that  district. 
The  State  Council  of  Education  shall  adopt  standards  for  the  quali- 
fications and  certification  of  extension  teachers  and  leaders  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  extension  education  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act  or  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.” (Section  4106,  School  Laws.) 

C.  Mandatory  and  Permissive  Legislation 

“The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  district  may  and 
upon  written  application,  signed  by  fifteen  or  more  residents  of  such 
district  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are  not  in  attendance  at 
any  public  or  private  day  school,  shall  provide  free  extension  edu- 
cation for  said  applicants  in  any  curricular  course  of  study  or  ac- 
tivity so  requested,  or  in  English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants 
and  native  illiterates,  or  in  parent  education,  or  in  citizenship  for 
adults,  and  may  provide  such  other  extra-curricular  courses  of  study 
and  activities  as  said  board  may  deem  advisable.  * * *”  (Section 

4102,  School  Laws.) 

D.  Location  and  Housing  of  Extension  Education  Activities 

“Extension  education  shall  be  provided  in  school  buildings  at 
any  time  not  in  conflict  with  regular  day-school  activities  as  requested 
by  such  applicants  and  elsewhere  at  any  hour  during  any  day  except 
Sunday  or  legal  holidays  which  the  board  may  deem  advisable:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  board  shall  not  he  required  to  admit  to  said  extension 
schools  a person  who  is  in  actual  full-time  attendance  at  any  public 
or  private  school  during  the  day:  Provided,  further.  That  attendance 
at  such  classes  by  part-time  pupils  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  compulsory  part-time  attendance  required  of  such  pupils:  Pro- 

vided, further.  That  said  board  of  directors  may  close  any  class  of 
said  extension  schools  when  the  average  attendance  for  any  month 
falls  below  ten.”  (Section  4103,  School  Laws.) 

E.  Permission  to  Exact  Deposit  Fee 

“Any  board  of  school  directors  may  require  a deposit  fee  of  a sum 
not  to  exceed  five  dollars  ($5.00)  from  each  person  enrolling  in  such 
extension  schools  or  classes,  and  may  require  further  that  such  de- 
posit fees  accompany  said  written  applications  for  such  extension 
instruction.  Such  deposit  fee  shall  be  returned  at  the  close  of  each 
term  of  instruction  to  all  persons  so  enrolled  who  have  attended 
seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  sessions  of  said  term:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
return  of  said  deposit  fee  because  of  death,  sickness,  or  for  any 
other  cause  which  the  board  may  deem  justifiable.”  (Section  4104, 
School  Laws.) 

F.  Authorization  of  Accredited  Evening  Secondary  Schools  and 

Classes 

“All  school  credits  derived  from  any  curricular  course  of  study 
in  the  extension  classes  of  any  district  shall  he  accepted  by  the 
school  authorities  of  that  district  toward  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
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merits  for  graduation  from  any  curriculum  of  any  day  school  of 
corresponding  grade  in  that  district.  Upon  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion in  extension  classes  of  the  curricular  courses  of  study  required 
for  graduation  from  any  curriculum  of  any  school  district  by  any 
person,  such  person  shall  be  awarded  the  appropriate  school  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  at  the  close  of  the  then  current  school  term.” 
(Section  4105,  School  Laws.) 

G.  Certification  of  Teachers  and  Leaders 
“*  * * no  teacher  shall  teach  in  any  public  school  of  this 

Commonwealth,  any  branch  which  he  has  not  been  properly  cer- 
tificated to  teach.”  (Section  1301,  School  Laws.) 

H.  Minimum  Salary 

“*  * * the  minimum  salary  of  part-time  teachers,  supervisors, 

and  principals  employed  in  the  extension  schools  and  classes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  established  for  the  education  of  adults  and  legally 
employed  minors  and  not  designated  as  continuation  or  other  vo- 
cational schools  or  classes,  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  hour; 
the  minimum  annual  increment  in  salary  in  such  extension  schools 
and  classes  shall  be  twenty- five  cents  ($.25)  per  hour;  the  minimum 
number  of  such  annual  increments  shall  he  two  (2).”  (Sections  1210- 
19,  School  Laws.) 

I.  Annual  Report  on  Extension  Education  Activities 
“Every  county  and  every  district  superintendent  in  this  Common- 
wealth shall  annually  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  August, 
forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  reports  of 
the  several  school  districts  under  his  supervision,  and  shall  accom- 
pany the  same  with  such  extended  report  of  the  public  schools  under 
his  supervision  as  he  may  think  proper,  suggesting  such  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  the  public  school  system  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
suggest.  He  shall  further  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  whenever  required  so  to  do,  such  additional  reports 
and  information  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
request.”  (Section  1151,  School  Laws.) 

J.  Application  for  Appropriation 

“On  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  each  school 
district  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  each  school  district  of  the 
third  class  having  a district  superintendent,  shall  file  a certificate 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe  and  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him,  showing  the 
number  of  full-time  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  full- 
time members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staffs,  the  number 
thereof  employed  in  elementary  schools  and  the  number  employed, 
respectively,  in  three-  and  four-year  junior  high  schools,  the  cer- 
tificates held  by  each,  and  the  compensation  paid  each  for  the  current 
school  year,  and  showing  further  the  numl)er  of  part-time  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  principals  employed  in  extension  schools  and  classes 
established  as  herein  provided,  the  certificates  held  by  each,  and  the 
compensation  paid  each  during  the  preceding  school  year.  On  or 
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before  the  first  day  of  Oetober  of  each  year,  each  school  district 
of  the  third  class  not  having  a district  superintendent,  and  each 
school  district  of  the  fourth  class,  shall  forward  such  a certificate  to 
the  county  superintendent,  and,  if  approved  by  him,  the  county 
superintendent  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  each  year.” 
(Sections  1210-20,  School  Laws.) 

K.  Reimbursement  of  School  Districts  for  Maintaining 
Extension  Edueation 

“And  provided  further.  That  for  each  part-time  member  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff  employed  by  any  school  district  in 
extension  schools  and  classes  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  established  for  the  education  of  adults  and  legally  em- 
ployed minors  and  not  designated  as  continuation  or  other  vocational 
schools  or  classes,  the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  the  several  dis- 
tricts the  same  per  centum  of  the  minimum  salary  herein  required 
to  be  paid  to  part-time  teachers  in  such  extension  schools  and  classes 
as  is  paid  to  such  districts  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the  full-time 
teachers.”  (Sections  1210-19,  School  Laws.) 

L.  Payment  of  Appropriation 

“The  amount  apportioned  and  allotted  to  each  school  district  shall 
be  divided  into  equal  semi-annual  installments,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  draw  his  warrants  semi-annually 
upon  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  each  district  for  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  and  payment  thereof  shall  he  made  to  fourth 
class  districts  during  the  months  of  February  and  August  of  each 
year,  to  second  and  third  class  districts  during  the  months  of  March 
and  September  of  each  year,  and  to  first  class  districts  during  the 
months  of  April  and  October  of  each  year. 

“Provided,  That  reimbursement  on  account  of  salaries  required  to 
be  paid  for  extension  schools  and  classes  as  herein  provided  shall 
be  made  to  school  districts  maintaining  approved  extension  schools 
and  classes  established  as  herein  provided,  and  shall  begin  with  the 
first  semi-annual  payment  of  the  biennium  beginning  the  first  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven.”  (Sections 
1210-23,  School  Laws.) 

M.  State  Enumeration  of  Illiterates  and  Aliens 

“The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall,  between  March  1st  and  September  1st  of  each 
year,  cause  to  be  made  by  the  attendance  officers,  teachers,  or  other 
persons  employed  for  this  purpose,  a careful,  correct,  and  accurate 
enumeration,  on  census  cards  provided  by  the  district,  at  the  expense 
of  the  district,  or  in  a substantial  book  or  hooks  provided  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
for  that  purpose,  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  years  within  their  district,  * * *. 

“Beginning  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  and  thereafter  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
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forty,  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-five,  and  each 
fifth  year  following,  said  hoard  of  school  directors  shall,  and  at 
more  frequent  intervals  may,  also  cause  to  he  recorded  in  the 
same  or  separate  hooks,  or  on  the  same  or  separate  census  cards, 
in  like  manner  to,  and  in  conjunction  with,  said  enumeration  of 
children,  an  enumeration  of  all  persons  ten  years  of  age  or  over 
resident  within  their  district  who  are  unahle  to  write  the  English 
language  according  to  standards  hereinafter  provided,  giving  the 
full  name,  age,  sex,  race,  nationality,  place  of  residence  in  such 
school  district,  whether  able  to  write  English,  whether  able  to  read 
English,  and  whether  able  to  speak  English,  and  of  all  persons 
twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age  resident  within  their  district  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  giving  their  full 
name,  age,  sex,  nationality,  place  of  residence  in  school  district, 
whether  declarants,  and  whether  petitioners  for  naturalization. 

“The  standards  used  in  determining  whether  residents  are  able  to 
speak  English,  able  to  read  English,  and  able  to  write  English,  shall 
be  formulated  ])y  the  State  Council  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  facts  of  said  enumeration. 

“Such  enumeration  shall  he  made  by  careful  inquiry  at  the  resi- 
dence of  each  family  in  the  district,  and  the  persons  making  the 
same,  upon  completion  thereof,  shall  make  a proper  oath  or  affirma- 
tion as  to  its  correctness.”  (Section  1425,  School  Laws.) 

“The  secretary  of  each  hoard  of  school  directors,  or  such  other 
person  as  is  directed  by  the  board,  shall,  at  or  before  the  opening 
of  the  school  term,  furnish  to  the  principal  or  teacher  of  each 
school  a correct  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  aliens,  of  all 
residents  over  ten  years  of  age  unahle  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language  and  of  children,  assigned  to  such  school,  who  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  said  secretary  or  other  person 
shall  also  forward,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year,  to  the  county  or  district  superintendent,  to  be  by  him  for- 
warded, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a summary  of  such  statistics 
regarding  the  children  in  each  district,  as  is  required  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  on  blanks  provided  by  him  for  that 
purpose.”  (Section  1426,  School  Laws.) 

“The  cost  and  expense  of  making  a proper  enumeration  of  the 
children  and  of  aliens  and  of  persons  unaljle  to  write  English,  of 
each  school  district,  as  herein  provided,  shall  he  paid  per  diem,  or 
by  the  name,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors may  deem  proper,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district:  Provided, 

That  the  attendance  officer,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  super- 
vising principal,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
shall  have  the  power  to  add  to  this  enumeration  the  names  of  any 
children  and  of  any  aliens  and  of  persons  unable  to  write  English 
whose  names  do  not  appear  thereon,  together  with  other  information 
required  by  this  act.”  (Section  1427,  School  Laws.) 
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Microphone  Technique 

Radio  technique  has  been  taught  for  five  years  past  in  the  Williamsport 
adult  educational  classes. 


Consumer  Education 

One  of  the  many  up-to-the-minute  courses  provided  hy  the  Westinghouse 
General  Evening  High  School  of  Pittsburgh. 
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VI.  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  GOVERNING  REIMBURSEMENT 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR  MAINTAINING  EX- 
TENSION EDUCATION 

Approval  of  extension  schools  and  classes  for  reimbursement  bears 
no  relation  to  approval  of  extension  secondary  schools  for  accredit- 
ment.  General  evening  secondary  schools,  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  courses  of  which  credit  may  not  be  awarded,  are  not 
accredited  but  are  eligible  to  reimbursement. 

A.  Definition  of  Terms 

Approval  of  extension  courses  and  activities  for  reimbursement 
is  contingent  upon  the  maintenance  of  certain  minimum  standards 
hereinafter  set  forth  which  are  based  upon  the  following  interpreta- 
tions and  definitions: 

1.  “Day  school”  shall  designate  the  traditional  public  school, 

either  elementary  or  secondary,  in  which  “unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  board,  the  daily  session  of  school  shall  open  at  nine 
ante  meridian  and  close  at  four  post  meridian,  * * (Section 

1605,  School  Laws.) 

2.  “Extension  schools”  and  “extension  classes”  shall  designate  any 
free  public  school  classes  or  activities  maintained  at  any  time  or 
place  within  a district,  outside  of  the  day-school  organization,  ex- 
cepting vocational  and  special-education  classes  which  are  reim- 
bursable as  such. 

3.  “Curricular  course  of  study  or  activity”  shall  designate  any 
elementary  or  secondary  course  of  study  or  activity,  excepting  such 
reimbursable  vocational  and  special-education  courses  of  study,  in- 
cluded in  the  study  and  activity  program  of  the  regular  elementary 
or  secondary  public  day  schools  in  any  given  school  district. 

4.  “Extra-curricular  course  of  study  or  activity”  shall  designate 
any  eourse  of  study  or  activity,  excepting  such  vocational  and  special- 
education  courses  of  study  and  activities,  not  so  included. 

5.  “Standard  course  of  study”  shall  designate  any  curricular 
course  of  study  organized  and  given  by  extension  instruction  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  standards,  for  the  successful  completion 
of  which  the  standard  school  credit  may  be  awarded. 

6.  “General  course  of  study”  shall  designate  any  extra-curricular 
or  curricular  course  of  study  which  is  organized  and  maintained 
under  a schedule  of  classes  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a particular 
group. 

7.  “School  session”  shall  designate  the  time  during  which  an 
extension  school  is  in  session,  consisting  of  one  or  more  class  periods. 

8.  “Class  period”  shall  designate  the  continuous  period  of  appli- 
cation given  to  any  course  of  study  or  activity  during  a school  ses- 
sion, varying  in  length  from  forty  (40)  to  seventy  (70)  minutes  for 
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reimbursement  purposes,  and  from  forty-five  (45)  to  seventy  (70) 
minutes  for  accreditment  purposes. 

B.  Minimum  Standards 

The  minimum  standards  governing  approval  of  extension  schools 
and  classes  for  reimbursement  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following: 

Standard  1.  General  Requirements 

(1)  Extension  courses  and  activities  which  are  closed  before  the 
completion  of  the  approved  number  of  sessions  are  not  reimbursable 
except  for  special  cause,  suljject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  All  standard  and  general  courses  shall  be  organized  and  main- 
tained as  such  throughout  any  given  term. 

(3)  Standard  courses  organized  and  maintained  as  such  shall  con- 
form to  the  standards  prescribed  for  accreditment. 

Standard  2.  Schedule  of  Classes 

(1)  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  per  school  session  devoted 
to  any  given  course  of  study  or  activity — two  (2) . 

(2)  Number  of  class  periods  per  week  devoted  to  any  given  course 
of  study  or  activity — one  (1)  to  six  (6)  inclusive.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed,  however,  as  prohibiting  reimbursement  for  leaders 
of  forums,  discussion  groups,  and  like  activities  meeting  bi-weekly, 
once  each  month,  or  less  often. 

(3)  Number  of  minutes  per  class  period  exclusive  of  time  required 
for  ehange  of  classes — forty  (40)  to  seventy  (70)  inclusive. 

(4)  Whenever  a course  of  study  is  scheduled  for  two  (2)  consecu- 
tive class  periods  in  one  (1)  school  session,  provision  shall  he  made 
for  an  intermission  for  relaxation  between  such  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  (5)  minutes. 

Standard  3.  Teacher  Load 

(1)  Twelve  (12)  cloek-hours  per  week  of  prepared  classwork  or 
their  equivalent  shall  constitute  the  maximum  teacher-load  for 
teachers  who  are  engaged  also  in  full-time,  day-school  teaching,  or 
other  full-time  employment. 

(2)  The  maximum  teacher-load  in  courses  involving  laboratory 
work,  shop  praetiee,  or  recreational  activity,  shall  be  computed  on  tbe 
basis  of  two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  or  sbop  work  being  equal  to 
one  (1)  hour  of  prepared  classwork  or  directed  study. 

Standard  4.  Pupil  Load 

(1)  The  maximum  pupil-load  in  prepared  classwork  or  directed 
study,  excepting  in  English  and  citizenship  classes  for  immigrants 
and  native  illiterates,  shall  be  fifteen  (15)  clock-hours  per  week,  ex- 
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cept  for  special  cause,  sul)ject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

(2)  The  maximum  pupil-load  in  schedules  of  classes  involving 
laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
two  (2)  hours  of  such  work  or  practice  being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour 
of  prepared  classwork. 

Standard  5.  Records  and  Reports 

(1)  Complete  records  of  schedules  of  classes,  enrolment,  average 
daily  attendance,  withdrawals,  deposit  fees  accepted  and  refunded 
if  any,  personnel  of  teaching  and  supervisory  corps  and  their  in- 
dividual certification,  salary  per  hour  paid  each,  and  the  number  of 
hours  each  is  employed,  shall  he  maintained. 

(2)  The  Annual  Extension  Education  Report  shall  he  properly 
made  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  August  of  each  year  on  Form 
PIEE-1,  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  this 
purpose. 

(3)  The  Application  for  Appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
extension-education  activities  shall  be  made  annually  on  the  regular 
Application  for  Appropriation  Form  PIBB-1  or  PIBB-3,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  given  under  Sub-Item  (f)  of  ITEM  2 of  those 
forms. 

Standard  6.  Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 

(1)  The  pupil-teacher  ratio,  based  on  average  daily  attendance, 
shall  not  exceed  thirty- five  (35)  in  any  formal  prepared  classwork. 

(2)  Nothing  herein,  however,  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the 
ratio  of  participants  to  teachers  and  leaders  in  informal  choral,  band, 
orchestral,  or  other  recreational  activities;  in  lecture  courses,  forums, 
or  group  discussions;  in  club  work,  demonstrations,  or  entertain- 
ments; nor  in  other  similar  types  of  adult-education  activities. 

Standard  7.  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilation 

(1)  Heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  schoolrooms  used  for  ex- 
tension classes  and  activities  shall  he  maintained  at  standards  rela- 
tively equivalent  to  those  of  the  day  school. 

(2)  Rooms  other  than  schoolrooms,  used  for  extension  classes, 
must  meet  the  standards  in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  pre- 
scribed for  school  classrooms. 

Standard  8.  Facilities  and  Equipment 

(1)  The  laboratories,  shops,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library  ref- 
erences, and  other  physical  equipment  of  the  school  shall  be  made 
available  for  use  in  extension  education  activities. 

(2)  Facilities,  equipment,  texts,  and  supplementary  materials  pro- 
vided for  extension  classes  must  lie  adequate  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  course  or  activity  effectively. 
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VII.  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  GOVERNING  ACCREDITMENT 
OF  EXTENSION  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Within  the  State  system  of  extension  education  two  types  of  exten- 
sion secondary  schools  are  authorized,  namely,  the  general  evening 
secondary  school  and  the  standard  evening  secondary  school.  The 
general  evening  secondary  school  program  of  studies  consists,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  short,  intensive  courses  of  preparation  adapted  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  individuals  and  groups,  for  which  secondary 
school  credit  may  not  he  awarded.  The  standard  evening  secondary 
school  program  of  studies  consists  of  systematic  schooling  and  courses, 
for  the  successful  com]5letion  of  which  credit  is  given  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  the  awarding  of  the 
regular  diploma. 

The  minimum  standards  governing  accreditment  of  extension  sec- 
ondary schools  are  in  addition  to  those  governing  the  approval  of 
extension  courses  and  activities  for  reimhursement,  and  are  as 
follows : 

Standard  1.  General  Requirements 

(1)  Standard  courses  of  study  shall  he  organized  and  maintained  as 
such  throughout  the  school  term. 

(2)  Either  prepared  classwork  under  the  assignment-recitation 
plan  or  directed  study,  or  hoth,  are  eligible  for  approval. 

(3)  Standard  courses  shall  he  conducted  in  accordance  with  day- 
school  standards  in  facilities,  equipment,  texts,  supplementary  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  course  content,  and  required  achievement. 

(4)  Supervision  of  teaching  of  standard  courses  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  study  shall  he  equivalent  to  that  of  day-school  work  in  like 
courses  of  study. 

(5)  Admission  to  curricula  and  courses  shall  he  subject  to  day- 
school  prerequisites. 

(6)  The  pupil-teacher  ratio,  based  on  average  daily  attendance, 
shall  not  exceed  thirty  (30)  in  any  class. 

(7)  Standard  evening  secondary  schools  may  he  organized  on  a 
two-semester-per-school-year  plan,  or  a one-semester-per-school-year 
plan. 

Standard  2.  Schedule  of  Classes 

(1)  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  per  school  session  devoted 
to  any  given  course  of  study — two  (2). 

(2)  Number  of  class  periods  per  week  devoted  to  any  given  course 
of  study — three  (3)  to  six  (6)  inclusive. 

(3)  Number  of  minutes  per  class  period  exclusive  of  time  required 
for  change  of  classes — - 
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(a)  For  schedules  providing  for  two  (2)  class  periods  in  any 
given  course  of  study  per  school  session — forty-five  (45)  to 
fifty  (50)  minutes  inclusive,  provided  such  periods  when 
consecutive  are  separated  hy  a period  of  not  less  than  five 
I 5 ) minutes  for  relaxation. 

(h)  For  schedules  providing  for  one  ll)  class  period  in  any 
given  course  of  study  per  school  session — forty-five  (45) 
to  seventy  1 70)  minutes. 

(4)  Minimum  number  of  sehool  sessions  per  week  for  any  given 
course  of  study,  whether  organized  on  the  one-class-period-per-sehool- 
session  basis  or  on  the  two-class-periods-per-school-session  basis — two 
(2). 

(5)  Number  of  weeks  per  semester  must  he  governed  hy  the 
standard  unit  requirement  of  thirty-six  hundred  ( 3,600 ) minutes  of 
prepared  classwork  or  approved  directed  study  per  half-unit  of  eredit 
and  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  periods  and  the  number  of 
periods  per  week. 

Standard  3.  Provisions  for  Study  and  Counseling 

(1)  Faeilities  for  study  during  a period  of  at  least  thirty  (30) 
minutes  shall  be  provided  for  all  pupils  immediately  preceding,  dur- 
ing, or  immediately  following  the  extension  sehool  session. 

(2)  Provisions  for  study,  as  in  the  foregoing,  shall  not  he  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  use  of  these  facilities  hy  students  shall  be 
made  obligatory  upon  them,  the  purpose  being  only  to  insure  a place 
for  study  or  review  to  all  students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 

I 3)  In  the  organization  of  standard  evening-secondary-sehool  work, 
adequate  provision  shall  he  made  for  the  adjustment  counseling  of 
students  in  the  seleetion  and  pursuance  of  courses  of  study,  and  when- 
ever directed  study  is  employed,  for  eonsultation  periods  for  pupil- 
teacher  eonferences. 

Standard  4.  Provision  of  Library  for  Reference, 
and  of  Reading-Room  Facilities 

(1)  Library  for  reference,  and  reading-room  facilities  at  least  rel- 
atively equivalent  to  those  afforded  day-sehool  pupils  of  equal  grade, 
shall  be  provided. 

(2)  Library  facilities  shall  he  provided  for  all  pupils  at  a time  at 
whieh  they  can  avail  themselves  of  sueh  service  during  a period  of 
at  least  thirty  (30)  minutes  immediately  preceding,  during,  or  im- 
mediately following  the  school  session. 

Standard  5.  Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification 

(1)  A majority  of  teachers  in  any  standard  evening  seeondary 
school  shall  possess  college  eertifieates. 
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(2)  Teachers  shall  he  properly  certificated  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  instruct.  This,  however,  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  assignment  of  qualified  instructors  as  defined  in  the  State  pro- 
gram of  directed  correspondence  study. 

Standard  6.  Teacher  Load 

(1)  Ten  (10)  clock-hours  per  week  of  prepared  classwork  or  di- 
rected study  shall  constitute  the  maximum  teacher-load  for  teachers 
who  are  engaged  also  in  full-time,  day-school  teaching,  or  other  full- 
time employment. 

(2)  The  maximum  teacher-load  in  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  or  shop  practice,  or  both,  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  or  shop  service  being  equal  to  one  (1) 
hour  of  service  in  prepared  classwork. 

Standard  7.  Pupil  Load 

(1)  The  maximum  pupil-load  for  fully  employed  persons  shall  be 
ten  (10)  clock-hours  of  prepared  classwork  or  its  equivalent,  except 
for  special  cause  supported  by  a record  of  scholastic  attainment  uni- 
formly excellent  in  all  courses  of  study  attempted. 

(2)  The  maximum  pupil-load  in  schedules  of  classes  involving 
laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
two  (2)  hours  of  such  work  or  practice  being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour 
of  prepared  classwork. 

Standard  8.  Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 

(1)  In  prepared  classwork  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  based  on  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  shall  not  exceed  thirty  (30)  in  any  class. 

(2)  For  directed  study  this  ratio  may  be  exceeded  for  cause  if 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Standard  9.  Credits 

(1)  A unit  of  work  shall  be  a minimum  of  two  hundred  (200) 
minutes  per  week  for  a period  of  thirty-six  (36)  weeks,  or  its  equiva- 
lent of  classroom  work  which  presumes  additional  reading  and  study. 

(2)  A unit  of  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  work  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  two  hundred  fifty  (250)  minutes  per  week,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  a period  of  thirty-six  (36)  weeks. 

(3)  Work  of  a strictly  laboratory  nature  shall  be  counted  as  hav- 
ing a half-unit  value  of  classroom  work. 

(4)  Extension  credits  shall  be  indicated  by  the  system  of  marks 
used  in  day-school  recording  supplemented  by  a mark  indicating 
that  they  were  earned  in  extension  classwork,  with  an  appropriate 
explanatory  legend  printed  upon  the  permanent  record  forms 
therefor. 

(5)  Credits  beyond  three  (3)  units  may  not  he  awarded  for 
courses  pursued  in  any  given  extension  secondary  school  during  any 
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given  school  year  by  any  person  fully  employed  otherwise,  except 
for  special  cause  supported  by  a record  of  uniformly  high  attain- 
ment in  all  courses  of  study  previously  attempted. 

Standard  10.  Requirements  for  Graduation 
(Effective  June,  1941) 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  extension  secondary  school  shall  he  based 
upon  the  achievement  of  three  (3)  years  of  work  in  the  senior  high 
school  comprising  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  in  any  type 
of  school  organization. 

(2)  Admission  to  the  tenth  year  shall  he  based  upon  achievement 
in  the  junior  high  school  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
years,  or  their  equivalent  in  any  type  of  school  organization. 

(3)  The  program  of  studies  shall  consist  of  such  instructional  ma- 
terials and  activities  as  are  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion or  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(4)  For  graduation  from  any  curriculum  in  any  extension  senior 
high  school,  the  requirements  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  three- 
unit  sequences,  two-unit  sequences,  and  single  units. 

(5)  A minimum  of  twelve  (12)  units  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years  shall  be  required  for  graduation,  of  which  nine  (9) 
shall  he  satisfied  by  sequences,  including  one  (1)  three-unit  sequence. 

(6)  Two  (2)  units  of  English  shall  be  required.  Three  (3)  units 
are  recommended. 

(7)  Two  (2)  units  of  social  studies  shall  be  required,  one  (1)  of 
which  shall  be  either  United  States  History  or  Problems  of 
Democracy. 

(8)  A maximum  of  two  (2)  units  of  work  earned  in  courses  ap- 
proved for  less  than  a half-unit  per  year  may  he  permitted  as  part 
of  the  twelve  (12)  units  specified. 

(9)  Requirements  for  graduation  from  extension  secondary  schools 
may  be  fulfilled  partially  or  wholly  by  attendance  at  approved  ex- 
tension secondary  school  classes. 

Note:  The  above  requirements  for  graduation  do  not  necessarily  include  en- 

trance requirements  for  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  principals  should 
direct  the  attention  of  all  pupils  wlio  are  anticipating  such  advanced  study,  to 
this  fact  and  counsel  them  in  the  proper  selection  of  sequences  and  elective 
units  which  will  satisfy  such  requirements. 

Standard  11.  Records 

(1)  Complete  records  of  attainment,  conditions,  and  failures  of 
all  registrants  shall  be  maintained. 

(2)  Complete  records  of  credentials  for  admission  to  curricula  and 
courses  shall  be  maintained. 

(3)  All  records  shall  be  kept  in  an  easily  accessible  and  perma- 
nent form. 
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Standard  12.  Visitation  and  Approval 

(1)  Accreditment  of  evening-secondary-scliool  work  is  contingent 
upon  evidence  that  these  standards  are  Ijeing  maintained  as  shown 
]jy— 

(a)  A report  hy  the  responsible  superintendent  of  schools  on  the 
form  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(b)  Report  of  inspeetion  by  a representative  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

(2)  Standard  evening  secondary  schools,  once  aecredited,  retain 
that  status  from  year  to  year  without  subsequent  approval  as  long 
as  such  service  is  maintained,  except  as  such  rating  is  rescinded  for 
cause. 

Standard  13.  Reports 

(1)  In  anticipation  of  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
standard  courses,  an  extension  seeondary  school  report  shall  be  made 
on  the  form  furnished  hy  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
(PIEE-5),  and  forwarded  hy  the  responsible  superintendent  of 
schools  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  not  later  than 
tliirty  (30)  days  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  such  standard  ex- 
tension courses. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  August  eaeh  year,  standard 
evening-secondary-school  activities  shall  he  reported  hy  the  re- 
sponsible superintendent  of  schools  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  Form  PIEE-1,  jjrovided  for  that  purpose,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  found  thereon. 
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Directed  Correspondence  Study  in  Radio  Receivim;  and  Transmittinc 

Advanced  srou])  of  only  tliree  students  at  Monessen  High  Scliool  pursuing  their  courses  of  study  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  instructor.  Only  through  directed  correspondence  study  can  individual 
interests  and  needs  he  met  without  an  undue  increase  in  the  ]>er  capita  cost  of  instruction. 


VIII.  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  GOVERNING  APPROVAL  OF 
SUMMER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Minimum  standards  governing  approval  of  credit  earned  in  sum- 
mer secondary  school  courses  apply  to  those  schools  only  which  of- 
fer courses  of  study  to  students  for  advanced  credit,  and  have  no 
bearing  on  summer  secondary  school  courses  which  are  maintained 
for  repeaters,  or  other  courses  of  study  which  may  be  offered  for 
which  credit  is  not  desired. 

The  approval  of  advanced  credit  awarded  pupils  for  successful 
completion  of  summer  secondary  school  courses  is  contingent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  following  minimum  standards. 

Standard  1.  General  Requirements 

(1)  Administration,  supervision,  and  program  of  study  must  con- 
form to  the  outline  and  standards  of  the  regular  school  term  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  Admission  to  courses  and  curricula  shall  he  subject  to  rec- 
ognized prerequisites. 

(3)  Approved  summer  schools  shall  he  conducted  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a board  of  public  school  directors  or  an  accredited  private 
secondary  school. 

(4)  Summer  schools  conducted  in  public  school  buildings  by  a 
school  district  must  he  free  of  tuition  charge  for  all  pupils  resident 
in  that  district.  The  charge  of  a tuition  fee  for  instruction  of  resi- 
dent pupils  in  public  school  classes  is  illegal. 

(5)  Schools  desiring  approval  of  courses  for  credit  offered  in  the 
summer  sessions  shall  make  application  for  inspection  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  sum- 
mer session,  and  such  approval,  once  given,  will  obtain  thereafter, 
contingent  upon  conformance  to  existing  requirements. 

Standard  2.  Schedule  of  Classes 

(1)  The  minimum  total  number  of  clock-hours  devoted  to  pre- 
pared classwork,  or  its  equivalent,  in  any  given  course  of  study  dur- 
ing a summer  session  shall  be  sixty  (60).  Interpretation  and  evalua- 
tion of  directed  study  in  terms  of  prepared  classwork  shall  conform 
to  the  practice  of  the  regular  session. 

(2)  The  minimum  number  of  school  weeks  per  summer  session,  ex- 
clusive of  time  required  for  registration,  shall  be  six  (6) . 

Standard  3.  Library,  Laboratory,  Equipment,  and  Supplies 

(1)  Library  and  laboratory  facilities  relatively  equal  to  those  of 
the  regular  school  session  shall  be  maintained. 

(2)  Textbooks,  supplementary  reading,  class  materials  and  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  adequate  to  carry  on  effectively  the  work  of 
instructors,  are  to  be  provided. 

Standard  4.  Teacher  Qualification  and  Certification 

(1)  A majority  of  teachers  in  any  accredited  summer  secondary 
school  shall  be  holders  of  college  certificates. 
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(2)  Teachers  shall  he  properly  certificated  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  give  instruction. 

(3)  The  use  of  practice  teachers  shall  conform  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  such  teachers  in  the  regular  session. 

Standard  5.  Pupil  Load 

(1)  The  maximum  pupil-load  of  courses  pursued  for  credit  shall 
be  two  (2)  half-unit  courses,  except  when  approved  for  cause  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  Pupils  reviewing  a course  of  study  for  credit  shall  he  limited, 
normally,  to  one  (1)  additional  half -unit  course  for  credit  in  ad- 
vanced courses,  and  pupils  reviewing  more  than  one  (1)  course  shall 
not  be  registered  in  any  other  course  for  advanced  credit. 

(3)  Only  pupils  of  exceptional  ability  and  normal  mental  and 
physical  fitness,  or  of  maturity  in  years,  should  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease the  foregoing  maximum  pupil-load,  and  then  only  for  justi- 
fiable cause  subject  to  approval. 

Standard  6.  Credits 

(1)  A unit  of  work  shall  be  a minimum  of  two  hundred  (200i 
minutes  per  week  for  a period  of  thirty-six  (36)  weeks,  or  its  equiva- 
lent of  classwork  which  presumes  additional  reading  and  study. 

(2)  A unit  of  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  work  shall  he  a 
minimum  of  two  hundred  fifty  (250 1 minutes  per  week  or  its 
equivalent,  for  a period  of  thirty-six  (36)  weeks. 

(3)  Work  of  a strictly  laboratory  nature  shall  he  counted  as  having 
a half-unit  value  of  classroom  work. 

(4)  Credit  in  any  given  course  of  study  in  any  summer  session 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  unit,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  pursuance  of  two  (2)  semesters  of  work,  successive  or 
otherwise,  in  any  given  course  of  study,  when  neither  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  of  the  other. 

(5)  Advanced  credit  awarded  in  any  summer  session  to  any  pupil 
for  successful  completion  of  summer  secondary  school  courses  shall 
not  exceed  two  (2)  half-units,  except  for  cause  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(6)  Fractional  units  of  credit  shall  not  he  awarded  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  fractional  courses  of  study,  other  than  the  half-unit 
approved  for  one  (1)  course  of  study  pursued  throughout  the  ap- 
proved summer  term,  beyond  the  maximum  total  of  two  (2)  units 
of  such  credit  approved  in  the  State  requirements  for  graduation. 

(7)  Credit  for  courses  of  study  conducted  by  private  tutors  are 
not  eligible  for  approval.  Pupils  pursuing  such  courses  may,  how- 
ever, secure  credit  l)y  passing  an  examination  given  liy  the  Division 
of  Pre-Professional  Credentials  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

(8)  Credit  earned  by  attendance  at  any  given  summer  secondary 
school  shall  be  indicated  by  the  system  of  marks  used  in  the  regular 
secondary  school  recording,  supplemented  by  a mark  indicating  that 
it  was  earned  in  summer  session  classwork. 
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EDUCATION 

Through  university  extension  classes,  correspondence  instruction, 
and  extension  centers,  our  colleges  and  universities  have  made,  during 
many  years  past,  a significant  contribution  to  the  adult-education 
service  available  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Experiments  in  the  junior  college  plan  have  brought  to  a number 
of  communities  the  advantages  of  local  higher-education  service.  As 
a departure  from  the  traditional,  these  developments  have  met  with 
opposition  from  some  quarters,  but  they  continue  to  grow  in  response 
to  an  emphatic  demand  from  busy  women  and  men  for  in-service 
preparation. 

The  criticism  voiced  against  university  extension  and  correspond- 
ence instruction  has  fallen  almost  exclusively  upon  the  growing 
practice  of  awarding  credit  for  work  of  a college  grade  completed 
under  these  types  of  instruction,  but  whatever  objection  is  made  on 
the  grounds  of  insufficient  required  readings  and  inadequate  general 
reference  can  be  met  successfully  by  a closer  coordination  of  the  adult 
education  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  employment  of  sec- 
ondary school  shop  and  laboratory  equipment  would  justify  the 
addition  of  many  courses  in  our  present  university  extension  offerings 
which  are  now  considered  inadvisable. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  need  in  university  extension  and  in 
correspondence  instruction  service  at  this  time  is  for  a closer  relation- 
ship between  colleges  and  universities  sponsoring  extension  service 
and  public  school  organizations  of  the  local  communities  in  which 
such  service  is  given. 

The  excellent  shop  and  laboratory  equipment  of  our  public  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  possibilities  of  enlisting  the  local  public 
library  as  custodian  of  required  readings  and  general  references 
readily  available  to  university  extension  and  correspondence  students, 
warrants  a continued  effort  to  enlist  existing  public  educational 
agencies  in  a well-articulated  and  more  effective  program  of  adult 
preparation  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Given  a proper  co- 
ordination of  public  educational  facilities  now  available  in  many 
communities  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  is  little  reason  why,  by  the 
use  of  shops,  laboratories,  and  libraries,  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  as  well  as  many  additional  technical  courses,  cannot  be 
brought  in  to  enrich  the  offerings  of  university  extension  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  adequately  every  objection  now  raised  against  this 
program. 

For  many  elementary  college  courses,  present  equipment  of  second- 
ary school  shops  and  laboratories  will  be  found  adequate.  In  other 
courses,  the  loan  of  a few  additional  instruments,  to  be  housed  in  the 
shops  and  laboratories  being  used  for  university  extension  classes, 
would  warrant  the  conduct  of  courses  now  impossible.  Public 
libraries  are  ready  and  willing  to  serve  adult  education  by  providing 
an  extension-education  alcove  in  which  both  extension  and  corre- 
spondence students  could  find,  during  the  day  and  evening,  adequate 
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general  reference  in  the  form  of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  a good 
encyclopaedia,  and  other  general  reference  provided  by  the  sponsor- 
ing institution  in  support  of  specialized  courses  of  instruction.  In 
such  alcoves  also  could  well  be  housed  all  required  readings  in  con- 
nection with  courses  being  given. 

The  practice  of  correspondence  instruction  is  of  long  standing,  the 
University  of  Chicago  having  begun  this  work  in  1892,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1906,  and  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1909.  In  a 
casual  survey  recently  made  of  sixty  leading  institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  the  United  States,  thirty-five  of  them  reported  the 
maintenance  of  credit  correspondence  courses  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  diplomas  and  degrees.  Four  of  these  institu- 
tions placed  no  limit  upon  the  amount  of  correspondence  credit  to  be 
accepted;  twelve  institutions  restricted  the  amount  of  approved  cor- 
respondence credit  to  less  than  one-half  the  requirement;  and  nine- 
teen institutions  accepted  correspondence  credit  for  one-half  or  more 
of  the  requirement.  Of  those  institutions  maintaining  graduate  work, 
four  accepted  correspondence  credit  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  graduate  degrees. 

The  need  for  expansion  of  our  university  extension  service  is  ob- 
vious in  both  university  extension  class  work  and  in  correspondence 
instruction  for  home  study.  The  known  enrolment  of  100,000  Penn- 
sylvanians for  correspondence  in  instruction  in  1926,  at  a total  annual 
cost  to  enrollees  of  $4,000,000,  justifies  one  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  demand  for  this  type  of  instruction  is  vastly  more  prevalent 
than  one  would  expect.  A fair  consideration  of  the  600,000  secondary 
school  graduates  of  Pennsylvania  since  1930,  who  did  not  go  on  to 
college  and  who,  for  the  greater  part,  have  been  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment, seems  to  warrant  the  development,  through  the  junior 
college,  the  extension  center,  or  other  means,  of  a more  adequate 
local  service  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  If  only  as  a contribution 
to  the  solution  of  our  youth  problem,  in  which  we  find  more  than 
500,000  youth  in  Pennsylvania  within  the  age-group  14-24,  who  are 
only  partially  employed,  and  300,000  who  have  never  been  em- 
ployed, a concerted  effort  to  expand  our  present  university  extension 
service  would  be  fully  justified. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bulletin  represents  an  effort  to  present,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
a rather  kaleidoscopic  view  of  extension  education  showing  its  chrono- 
logical development,  present  status  and  scope,  existing  regulatory 
measures,  and  certain  administrative  problems.  Too  great  eredit 
eannot  easily  be  given  present  and  past  leaders  for  their  far-sighted 
recognition  of  the  adjustment  needs  of  adults  under  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  sections  is  to  be  found  the  effects  of  a 
fundamental  social  philosophy.  Public  education  is  democracy’s 
agency  for  preserving  its  institutions  and  perpetuating  its  ideals. 
This  vital  equity  of  the  State  in  public  education  supplies  the  potent 
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Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Youths 

This  group  of  youths  has  just  arrived  by  truck  from  the  CCC  Camp  to  attend 
adult  public  school  classes  for  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  maintained 
in  the  adult  education  school  of  the  Williamsport  School  District. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Youths 

Educational  opportunity  is  secured  for  CCC  boys  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  schools  of  Williamsport  and  the  CCC  Camp.  The  above 
group  of  CCC  youths  is  taking  courses  in  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  and 

pattern  making. 
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motive  of  self-preservation  and  reserves  to  the  Commonwealth  the 
inherent  rights  of  complete  control.  As  a corollary,  these  premises 
impose  upon  the  State  full  responsibility  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  program  of  free  public  instruction,  im- 
partially administered  as  to  age,  economic  circumstance,  and  geo- 
graphical location  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Recognizing  the  inherent  rights  of  all  residents  of  Pennsylvania  to 
a prorata  share  of  the  education  maintained  by  public  funds,  and 
assuming  for  public  education  its  rightful  function  and  responsibility 
of  mass  education  for  social  competency,  a comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  legislative  provisions  for  public  adult  education  has  charac- 
terized the  enactments  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past  two 
decades,  significant  in  the  following  respects: 

A.  Salient  Features  in  the  Recent  Development  of  Public  Adult 

Education 

1.  In  the  development  of  legislation  supporting  extension  education 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  special  legislation  has  been 
avoided  at  all  times  as  being  unjustifiable  except  in  emergency 
situations,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  major  purpose  of 
establishing  public  adult  education  as  a regularly  ordered  educa- 
tional function. 

2.  The  general  legislation  enacted,  and  now  constituting  the 
foundation  of  our  State  program  of  extension  education,  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  free  public 
instruction,  and  makes  extension  schools  and  classes  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  program  of  free  public  instruction,  thereby  in- 
vesting all  such  schools  and  classes  for  adults  with  all  appropri- 
ate provisions  of  the  School  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  As  a means  of  insuring  public  education  for  all,  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  for  children  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
paralleled  by  the  mandatory  provisions  that  whenever  fifteen 
(15)  or  more  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  (16)  years,  make  written  application  for  any  course  of 
study  taught  in  the  day  schools,  or  in  English  and  citizenship 
for  immigrants  and  native  illiterates,  or  in  citizenship  for  adults, 
or  in  parent  education,  such  instruction  shall  he  provided. 

4.  Permissive  legislation  authorizes  any  board  of  school  directors 
to  organize  and  maintain  any  course  of  instruction  for  adults 
at  any  place  and  any  time,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
not  in  conflict  with  day-school  activities,  which  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable, placing  no  restriction  whatever  upon  boards  of  school 
directors  in  the  matter  of  the  types  of  educational,  recreational, 
and  social  service  which  they  may  maintain  by  public  funds,  nor 
as  to  places  other  than  public  school  buildings  in  which  such 
public  adult  education  activities  may  be  maintained. 

5.  State-aid,  equivalent  on  a percentage  basis  to  that  supporting 
public  day-school  service,  is  provided  for  all  types  of  approved 
extension  education  activities  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 
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6.  By  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1937,  an  annual  enumera- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  school  census,  of  all  aliens  and  of 
those  illiterate  in  English,  is  being  taken  this  year,  1938,  in  all  of 
the  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  a basis  for  a more 
effective  reduction  of  illiteracy  and  a more  adequate  assimilation 
of  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  enu- 
meration to  be  repeated  again  in  1940,  and  each  fifth  year 
thereafter. 

7.  By  action  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  in  1937,  a special 
curriculum  for  leadership  preparation  in  adult  education  was 
authorized  at  the  Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College. 

8.  On  December  11,  1936,  several  hundred  representatives  of  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  social  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth 
convened  in  the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building,  at  Harris- 
burg, and  organized  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  now  enroling  nearly  1,000  members  and  com- 
prised of  the  following  departments: 

Department  of  School  Extension  Service 
Department  of  University  Extension  Service 
Department  of  Library  and  Museum  Service 
Department  of  Literacy  and  Citizenship  Preparation 
Department  of  Vocational  Education 
Department  of  Parent  Education 
Department  of  Adult  Education  Councils 
Department  of  Recreational  Service 
Department  of  Prison  Education 
Department  of  Leadership  Education 
Department  of  Federal  Adult  Education  Services 
Department  of  Public  Health 
Department  of  Workers’  Education 

Other  departments  may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

B.  Summary  of  the  More  Significant  Legislative  Provisions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  as  They  Affect  Public 
Adult  Education 

The  following  major  provisions  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 
as  they  relate  to  extension  education  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults,  reflect,  in  terms  of  practical  application,  certain  principles  of 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  public  adult  education  movement  in 
Peimsylvania. 

1.  Extension  education  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  shall  he  an  integral 
part  of  our  State  program  of  free  public  instruction.  (Section  4106,  School 
Laws.) 

2.  Extension  education  for  ont-of-school  youth  and  adults,  as  free  public  school 
service,  shall  include  any  type  of  instructional,  recreational,  or  social  service 
provided  and  administered  by  the  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school 
district  within  the  Commonwealth.  (Section  4101,  School  Laws.) 
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3.  Whenever  fifteen  or  more  residents  of  a school  district,  above  the  age  of 

sixteen  years,  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  public  or  private  day  school, 

make  written  application  for  any  instructional,  recreational,  or  social  serv- 
ice maintained  in  the  day  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  that  district, 
such  service  shall  be  provided  as  free  extension  education  for  such  ap- 
plicants. (Section  4102,  School  Laws.) 

4.  Whenever  fifteen  or  more  residents  of  a school  district,  above  the  age  of 

sixteen  years,  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  public  or  private  day  school, 

make  written  application  for  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  for 
immigrants  and  native  illiterates,  such  instruction  shall  be  provided  as  free 
extension  education  for  such  applicants.  (Section  4102,  School  Laws.) 

5.  Whenever  fifteen  or  more  residents  of  a school  district,  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  public  or  private  day  school, 
make  written  application  for  instruction  in  the  field  of  parent  education, 
such  instruction  shall  be  provided  as  free  extension  education  for  such  ap- 
plicants. (Section  4102,  School  Laws.) 

6.  Whenever  fifteen  or  more  residents  of  a school  district,  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  public  or  private  school, 
make  written  application  for  instruction  in  adult  civil  education,  such  in- 
struction shall  be  provided  as  free  extension  education  for  such  applicants. 
(Section  4102,  School  Laws.) 

7.  Permissive  legislation  authorizes  any  board  of  school  directors  to  organize 
and  maintain,  from  public  school  funds,  any  type  of  educational,  recrea- 
tional, or  social  service,  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  as  free  public 
school  service,  including  instruction  at  the  college  level,  which  it  may 
deem  advisable.  (Section  4102,  School  Laws.) 

8.  Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  standard  evening 
high  schools,  in  which  systematic  secondary  schooling  can  be  secured  and 
secondary  school  credit  and  the  regular  secondary  school  diploma  be 
awarded  to  all  youth  and  adults  who  complete  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation. (Section  4105,  School  Laws.) 

9.  Mandatory  legislation  requires  that  extension  education  services  for  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults  shall  be  provided  in  school  buildings  at  any  time, 
except  Sunday  and  legal  holidays,  not  in  conflict  with  regular  day  school 
activities,  as  requested  by  applicants  making  written  application.  (Section 
4103,  School  Laws.) 

10.  Permissive  legislation  authorizes  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  ex- 
tension education  service  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  at  any  place 
other  than  school  buildings  at  any  hour  of  any  day,  except  Sunday  or  legal 
holidays,  which  the  board  of  school  directors  may  deem  advisable.  (Sec- 
tion 4103,  School  Laws.) 

11.  Boards  of  school  directors  are  authorized  to  require  a deposit  fee  of  a sum 
not  to  exceed  five  dollars  ($5)  from  each  person  enrolling  in  extension 
school  or  activities,  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith,  but  such  deposit  fee  must 
be  returned  at  the  close  of  each  term  to  all  persons  enrolled  who  have  at- 
tended seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  group  sessions  of  such  term. 
(Section  4104,  School  Laws.) 

12.  To  protect  adult  education  teachers  and  leaders  who  are  on  part-time  em- 
ployment, a state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule  is  provided,  requiring  one 
dollar  ($1)  per  hour  for  the  first  year  of  service,  one  doUar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  (Sl.25)  per  hour  for  the  second  year  of  service,  and  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  (SI. 50)  per  hour  for  the  third  year  of  service,  which  is  re- 
quired of  even  the  poorest  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth.  (Sec- 
tions 1210-19,  School  Laws.) 

13.  In  order  to  provide  for  a proper  professional  development  of  adult  educa- 
cation  leaders,  and  to  exercise  a necessary  control  of  such  public  service, 
special  State  certification  is  required  of  all  adult  education  teachers  and 
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leaders  in  the  field  of  literacy  and  citizenship  education,  parent  education, 
adult  civic  education,  workers’  education,  adult  recreation,  and  adjustment 
counseling.  (Section  1301,  School  Laws.) 

14.  As  a means  of  stabilizing  the  instructional,  recreational,  and  social  service 
rendered  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  the  School  Laws  provide  that 
whenever  any  type  of  such  service  is  organized,  it  may  not  be  closed  until 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  one  fuU  month  falls  helow  ten  (10). 
(Section  4103,  School  Laws.) 

15.  As  a means  of  facilitating  the  reduction  of  illiteracy  and  a more  genuine 
assimilation  of  our  foreign-born  population,  provision  is  made  for  an  enu- 
meration to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  school  census,  of  all  aliens  and 
all  residents  above  tbe  age  of  ten  years,  who  possess  less  than  a function- 
ing literacy  in  English  equivalent  to  approximately  five  years  of  public 
elementary  school  work.  Such  enumeration  to  be  made  during  the  year 
1938,  again  in  1940,  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter.  (Section  1425,  School 
Laws.) 

16.  Provision  is  made  for  state-aid  of  school  districts  maintaining  approved 
instructional,  recreational,  or  social  service  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults,  equivalent  on  a percentage  basis  to  that  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  day  schools,  ranging  from  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary 
of  teachers  in  the  largest  and  wealthiest  school  districts,  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  in  the  smallest  and  poorest 
school  districts.  (Sections  1210-19,  School  Laws.) 

A continuing  education  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  for  con- 
tinuing readjustment,  as  a major  prineiple  in  publie  edueation,  has 
won  for  extension  education  a permanent  place  in  our  democratic 
social  order.  Proper  educational  opportunities  for  parents,  and  for 
all  other  adults,  has  done  and  will  do  more,  not  only  by  fostering 
self-adjustment  in  these  individuals,  but  also  by  correcting  and  con- 
trolling the  incidental  education  of  children  and  youths  through 
improved  home  and  community  environment  than  any  other  single 
level,  department,  or  phase  of  free  public  instruction.  As  the  only 
means  of  attaining  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  extension 
education  for  adults  is  vital  to  social  unity. 

For  further  information  regarding  extension  education  for  out-of- 
school youth  and  adults,  address  A.  W.  Castle,  Chief.  Division  of 
Extension  Education,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 
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Community  Social  Center  Activities 

An  important  phase  of  the  service  rendered  by  public  school  community  centers  is  that  of  social  gather- 
ings. The  above  picture  is  of  a social  gathering  of  Polish  mothers  and  their  daughters  and  sons  in  one  of 
the  many  community  centers  maintained  by  the  School  Extension  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 

Schools. 
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